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PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco 


lost nine years ago, turns up 
‘as fresh as if it had just 


been bought.” 


Dear Sirs, 

a few tins were 
in my kit when the regiment moved to Burma. During transit my 
kit was lost, only too common a tragedy in those days. 

In some miraculous fashion, and through the good offices 
of. the Army authorities, it bas just been returned to me in this 
country. The clothes were unrecognizable with mildew, but the 
Tobacco was as fresh as if it bad just been bought. 


Yours faithfully, 





Smokers of Barneys are of all ages and callings. 
Week by week, from places near and far, they write 
in praise of its constant charm ; grateful and proud 
we are to publish their spontaneous comments. 


Punchbowle is the full strength of Barneys. 


Barneys 
the Ideal Tobacco 


All original letters can be inspected at, and further 
enquiries addressed to, The Barneys Sales Bureau, 
24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


In your quest for a tobacco of abiding joy, you are asked to give trial 
to Barneys—which has won so many friends from the commendations 
of older smokers. Smokers abroad can arrange for personal dispatches, 
Ex-bond and British Duty-free, in 2Ib. parcels, to many lands, but not, 
as yet, to all. 
bo’ i . 
a ye @ 
John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng. 
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WE HAVE A BEE IN 
OUR BONNET 


Y 
/ 

That is what gives us such @ 

remarkable knowledge of 


Thus Lockheed 


Hydraulic Brakes are “‘a 


straight lines. 


honey” for smooth, sure 


straight-line stopping. 


LOCKHEED 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


hydraulic brakes 


THE SAFEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD., LEAMINGTON SPA 
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for all festive 
occasons...0%v 
whenever you 
want to 
make fiends 
with yourself 





1£9RDON BLEU, ‘3 





Shoe Be : | trast x ‘bs 


ARTELL 


CORDON BLEU 


CORDON ARGENT 





EXTRA 
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Glad morning— can pay tor itself 
glad waking! .. .with the ELECTRICITY it saves! 


Replace your old cooker with a new and 
improved Jackson. Over half-a-million hause- 

You wake happy when you wake from wives with Jackson Electric Cookers have 

deep, dreamless Slumberland sleep. proved that the cheapest way to cook is witha 
There’s such comfort in the Slumberlands Jackson. It’s the oven, specially designed for 


eet 7 / ‘ ion, that kes it 
of today. Ortho-flex springing gives tk new low current consumption at makes it 80 


var ; economical to use. With this new model, 
non-utility mattresses even deeper resilience; it for instance, you can cook a delicious two- 
: oes course dinner in the oven for 8 people 
responds instantly to your every change of position. using only 24 units of electricity. At 
All night long, however you lie, Slumberland cradles this rate you can imagine how much 

you naturally. money you save and how much fuel 

you save the country every time 


There’s a lifetime of better sleep ina you use your Jackson. 


See the latest Jackson Cookers at your 


local showroom, and ask for FREE 
a Silver Recipe Folder. Attractive Hire 
a, a Purchase Terms are available in most 

districts. 


Look for the label, 
it is your five year ciate | 





THE JACKSON ELECTRIC STOVE Re he 9g 
143 SLOANE ST., LONDON, S.W.!, and Branches 


| A stout that really revives you 
ELECTRIC —and it’s not bitter ! 
HOSTESS 


An outstanding contribution to 
perfect entertaining. Hawkins | 
Electric Hostess keeps a complete 
meal hot for hours without deteri- 
orati ps, vegetables, meat, | 
and sweets remain in perfect 
condition. Ideal where meals are | 
irregular. The success of any 

. The fimest Wedding or | 
Presentation = that can be 
made. 


waniciaailame £27. 0.0 | 








THE TECAL 


Enjoyment of that early morning 

cup of tea is often spoiled by the 

trouble of making it. The Tecal 

makes mornings really pleasant. 

It brews tea or coffee automatically 

while you sleep. When the drink 

is ready brewed an alarm rings and a s . 

ri ng ag on—enough hot j | Although the slightly bitter taste of most stout is widely liked, some people 
ees Sent oie £10. 18 9 . BVA, | prefer the smoother, softer flavour of Mackeson’s. They find a new lease of 
Foams dll Stlah Cloes Iiemiest Diaaiieans a . ; | life in every glass— welcome indeed when the long day's work is done. 


Departmental Stores. Write NOW for 2 . TES . 9§ 


descriptive leaflets to:— } 
| 
30-35 DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.c.2 | ... you'll like it better! 


L. G. Hawkins & Co. Lid. 
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At © ances ae ene 
Jacqmar | ia gale 


Gifts for Travel and Sporting Occasions 


Point-to-point hamper with | 


The most personal : 
Christmas gift - oes se, 


A Zodiac Scarf : 


£11.17.6. 


For the month of her sign 


Write for illustrated leaflet 











a {46.100. 


16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W.! Green morocco beauty case 
| fitted large jewel box, 
| wet box and adjustable 


Centuries of skill | 
} 
| 











to make 


Behind your pride in your Rolex | 
watch lie centuries of tradition, | 
The Rolex craftsmen descend 
from the ancient medieval | 
Guilds, and their exquisite work- | 
manship surpasses that of their 

forebears. This:man’s gold dress | 
watch, for instance. Every tiny | 
screw and spring so formed, so | 
set, that mass production is | 
impossible, and accuracy and 

good looks go hand in hand. 


* 








You must blend beauty and ac- 
curacy to please a lady ; this Rolex 
know to perfection. This ladies’ 
gold watch, accurate, lovely as a 
jewel, is meant for people to 
whom lovely things mean much, | 
to whom dependability is essential. | 





TUDOR Your jeweller can 
show you a Tudor 
watch, that very distinguished 
member of the Rolex family. 
| Write for illustrated list of Christmas gifts 
THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (A. Wilsdor, , Governing Director) | ASPREY & COMPANY To 165/169 NEW 
i GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 / 














Maybe an Old Bleach pure linen kitchen cloth won’t 
turn your ‘lady-of-leisure’ into a ‘ mother’s help’ just 
like that, but it will persuade her to help with the 
drying up. It’s so fresh and smart. Sb smooth and 
pleasant to handle. With its absorbent texture, 

it has dishes done with despatch, leaving her plenty 
of time for mirror-gazing before the ‘ date-bell’ rings. 


ALL DRY WITH 
OLD BLEACH kitcHEN cLotuHs 


Old Bleach Linen Co Ltd, Randalstown, Northern Ireland 
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THERE ONCE WAS a very selfish man. He 
| had a Parker-Knoll chair which he kept 
all to himself, and whenever anyone said, “ Please may I 
sit in your Parker-Knoll chair ?”, he would answer, “No! 
| I have only one, and I can’t buy another.” But you can 
buy them now, and they are being made so quickly that 
you can usually get one from stock, or at the worst, wait a 
| few weeks for the model you want. 


| % To get the genuine 
article, see that 

oa the salesman 

writes the name 


“ Parker-Knoll™ 
Write for illustrated leaflet ~ — 
} PARKER-KNOLL LTD - THE COURTYARD - FROGMOOR - HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS. 








know what 


togive... Vouchers 


Remember that you can buy Boots Gift Vouchers 
from 1/- upwards at any of our 1300 branches. 
They can be exchanged at any branch 

for goods or at a Boots Library 

for a Library Subscription. 














tm 
CVS-49 








Buy your Bedstead and 
DUNLOPILLO § 


Mattress 











| 
Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise 

| 13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3. Phone: KNightsbridge 1777 
| 

} 


or from any JOHN PERRING Branch :— 


KINGSTON-on-Thames JACKAMANS Led 
| WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN 
| OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING 
| CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND 
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You are missing 


one of the best things in life until 


you sleep ona... 


DUNLOPILLO 


mattress 


Try one at your furnishers—you will realise that Dunlopillo has made 
a contribution to modern living which no one should be without. Made 
from pure latex foam, Dunlopillo is the most comfortable, hygienic, labour 
saving and economical mattress in the world. It never needs turning or 
re-making or airing and millions of tiny interconnected air cells make it 
self-ventilatingin use. And of course, Dunlopillo stands up to constant wear, 
retaining its unique qualities throughout its long life. 

Dunlopillo is available now in all sizes, for beds or for baby’s cot. 


OUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (OUNLOPILLO DIVISION), RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9 * LONDON: 19/20 NEW BOND ST., W.l 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 





=O Ope 





vi 
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in France they drink| 
more 


Baume watches go with the 
finer things of life—there’s 
real artistry in them, real 


Dy craft hip A Lind and ¥ 
V> of ? timed with the highest skill at 
io \ Baume’s own factory in Switzerland. 


BAUME 
than | 


any other Apéritif 





London and La Cheux-de- Fonds _ G 8) 0 DWA Tc H 








This Superb Daimler Limousine, which has been specially designed 
for us, provides the ultimate in luxurious travel for occasions when only the 
best will do. Driven by our skilled and courteous chauffeur trained in 
the highest tradition of service, you can journey in relaxed 
comfort wherever your wish dictates, at a cost that, we feel sure, 
you will regard as surprisingly modest. 





and now youcangetit here 


In France when you say “ What’ll you have?” they reply : 
; Rt i | Chauffeur driven Humber Sed Drive yourself service with 

“St. Raphael” — it’s the real apéritif of the country. And = S ingicibteie hehbaeaitiais iar Chane 

now you can have it here in England ! By itself St. Raphael 


is a full strength and delicious drink and that’s how they 


choice of Humber Super Snie, 
Standard Vanguard, Humber 
with special rates for regu lar By Appoiniment Hawk or Hillman Minx. Fully 


i Motor Car Hirers 
j i i it i ith gi ‘ iness hi HM. The K 
enjoy it in France. But if you prefer, it is excellent with gin t d business hire. by ing 


Snipe saloon also available 


inclusive rates from 30/-per day 
or in cocktails. 22/- per large bottle. 


Bottled in France. Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


DAIMLER HIRE LTD., 243, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7 "Phone: SLOane 3456 
F. S. Matta Lid., 218/220 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
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ROLLS RAZOR 


Worlds Best Safety 


can buy, the most 


4 
oliow-groun 
Its » satin- 


i ou 
The most luxurious om y 
i ne 
economical o i ; 
blade, honed and went : 


vi 
smooth ty ‘The Rolls Razor anther 
out. {so ! 
complete “ Set with spare 
Pouc blade 74/34. 





BORN 1820— 


still 
going 


strong 





Johnnie Walker 
Fine old Scotch Whisky 


MAXIMUM PRICES 
as fixed by The Scotch 
Whisky Association: 


“ RED LABEL "” 35/- per bottle, 18/3 half-bottie, 
9/6 quarter-bottie, 3/8 miniature bottle. 
* BLACK LABEL” 37/- per bottle. 








r- 


| 








Copes WHY THEY WON’ Series | 





Help a man with his shaving if you 
want to earn his thanks! And 
choose a gift by Rolls Razor Ltd., sg 
because their 25 years of special- 


a 
| Famous Chuews ¥ 
No. 2 BLurr KinG (bay, 1944) k 


KING HAL—LILY B 








ising ensure his permanent shaving satisfaction. Stocked by 
local dealers throughout the British Isles. All prices shown 
above include purchase tax and apply in the U.K. only. 


a ROLLS RAZOR gift 


will help him “‘shave happy ever after’ 





Bluff King has won seven of his 10 


| races and been second once. He won 


his first four in Ireland, slipping up 
in the fifth when leading at the last 


| fence. He also failed in his first 


race in England but then wdn three 
off the reel. He has earned over 


| £2,000 for his owner, Lord Bicester. 
| He is a very big and powerful horse, 


with notably large feet — an asset 
when the going is heavy. In his 


comparatively short career, he has |, 
displayed jumping ability of the |, 
highest class and undoubted stamina 
up to at least three miles. This 
season's records are not included. 


Judged on past performamve, ihe most 
dependable investment is an account with 
Cope’s. Behind every transaction is a 
tradition of 56 years personal service to 
crating, Wee toy tor tee rect. | 





dealing. Write today for free brochure. 








DAVID COPE ivr. 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON EC4 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 


ROLLS RAZOR LTD., Head Office, Works and Service ; Cricklewood, London, N.W.2. 
Showrooms : 193, Regent Street, London, W.1. (Callers only). 









































Paris, Nice=- 


Every day travellers on business or pleasure bent 
leave London for Paris or the Riviera. The knowing 

ones take the Air France ‘‘ Epicurean” Air Restaurant to 

Paris, which includes in the fare the most exciting champagne 


lunch, served in truly Parisian style. Writing of the 


EPICUREAN 3 


Mr. Andre Simon, president of the Wine 
and Food Society says: “A feast 
indeed—tasty, dainty and quite 
impossible to match.”’ It is 
important to remember 


that you can only 


partake of “ Epicurean ” hospitality if you fly 


AIR FRANCE 


Details from your Trave. Agent or from Air France offices beiow: 


London : 52/4 Haymarket, S.W.1. WHI 4455 Manchester: St. Peter's Square CEN 8071/2 
Glasgow: 33 Renfieid Street CEN 8054/6 Birmingham: Air Terminal. Civic Centre 





As a liqueur, as a beverage, 
as a safe and quick stimulant, 
Hennessy Brandy is unequalled. 


Ls thine a Menntooy fo the 3 
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WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 


There are times when a man must stay in his 
office. At such times he should be able to con- 
tact anyone anywhere in the premises without 
moving from his desk, and without engaging his 
telephone operator’s time. But, when he needs 
to move around the place, he should be able 
to deal as expeditiously with anything as if he 
were still in his own room, to make and take 
‘phone calls without anyone having to hold on 
while he is being found. 

With T.R. Service you can have it both ways, 
and many other facilities besides. Internal Tele- 
phones, Internal Broadcasting, Time Recorders 
installed and maintained under guarantee by 
Telephone Rentals Ltd.—that’s T.R. Service. 
Spend a profitable moment now to write for full 


particulars. 


SERVICE 
speeds production 


INTERNAL TELEPHONES (or speedy speech contact. 
INTERNAL BROADCASTING for staff location, time 


signals, works relations, announcements and music. 


TIME CONTROL for making hours more productiv 





WRITE TO INF. Pp. 6, KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.7, 
OR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH—I4 THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ALSO JOHANNESBURG, CAPE TOWN, PARIS AND BRUSSELS. 





—— 
HLF. 420 
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Always a jump ahead... 


PYRAM ID 


TRADE MARK 


HAN DKERCHIEFS 


In white and colours Men’s 3/6 each Women’s 1/11 each 
A TOOTAL PRODUCT 


See Registered Trade Mark Label on every handkerchief a Tootal Guaranteed 
PYRAMID 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD, 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 






































EXCLUSIVE CIGARETTES BY 
PLAYER’S 












































Pure wool, Jaeger wool, warm and comfortable, makes 
this men’s fashioned winterweight underwear ; 
available in a full range of sizes. In quality, finish 


| and feel it is in the true Jaeger tradition of excellence. 
| Yet the cost is only: in size 38, vest 37/11, athletic 
| shorts 30/2 ; also pants 38/4. The athletic shorts and 


pants are reinforced for additional wear. 


> SOCKS Jaeger "51 Socks, pure wool, 
nylon reinforced heel and toe, 6/11 a pair 


Nim Lhe VAEGER. 


GO TO YOUR NBAREST {JABGER SHOP 
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Eton Wall Game 


they're not 


What are they talking about 
No, 


talking about the ‘Shy ”. 
They're talking about Burrough’s Gin. People who 
really understand, and really think about their gin 
drinks, always prefer Burrough’s, because it is triple 
distilled. ‘This extra refinement makes it soft, smooth 
and perfectly clean to the palate. 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin also “keeps 
its place” in even the most delicate cocktails. 
Price 33/9 per bottle ; 


17/7 per half-bottle. 
ENJOYED SINCE 


HE element silver sometimes occurs as a free metal, 

but is obtained mainly from the ores of lead, copper, tese 
zine and gold. A lustrous and beautiful metal, silver has 

been used for ornament and exchange since the earliest 


BURROUGHS 
days of history. At Ur of the Chaldees trinkets of-silver | 


LHL 
BEEFEATER 
DISTILLED! 
have been found in royal tombs built more than 5,000 


BUTTON ROAD, 8.8.11 


iT 1$ TRIPLE 
JAMES BURROUCH LTD., 75 CALE DISTILLERY, 


years ago; and the Old Testament relates how Abraham 


weighed out silver to buy a burial place for his wife 


Sarah. Silver has been mined in Peru since the time of 





the Incas but the main sources today are Mexico, the 


- reece : 
a 


aa 


U.S.A. and Canada. Silver is well known in coinage and 





in such forms as Sterling Silver, and electroplated 
nickel-silver (E.P.N.S.) but it also has important 


= 


> Kentish sacks 
- not 
sacks of Kent" 


industrial uses. The best electrical conductor known, it 
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is used extensively to make electrical contacts, and plant 
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for the manufacture of certain chemicals is sometimes 
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lined with silver because of its resistance to corrosion. 
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bromide and silver chloride — are the basis of all 
photography. 
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I.C.1. makes the sodium cyanide used in one method of 


silver extraction. I.C.I. also uses silver 
gauze 
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and granulated 
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silver as 
catalysts in the production of for- 


maldehyde — one of the basic raw 
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or THE Reed paren © 
materials of the plastics industry. 
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E SYMBOL OF MODERN PACKAGING 
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“You asked for Benson & Hedges cigarettes, sir?” 


For occasions when the merely good.must yield 
place to the unquestionable best BENSONad HEDGES 
provide their Super Virginia Cigarettes 


ie When only the test will doe 


BY APPOINTMENT 
HEDGES LTD - OLD BOND STREET + LONDON > W. 


T.B.W/LS3 








for Movie Makers 


Here's real “ movie” help ... an exposure meter specially designed 
for users of ciné cameras. It embodies the same jewelled movement — 
the same automatic scale change — as the famous Weston ‘ Master’ 
“Universal”, plus speciai 
features for those who want a 
meter for ciné use only. Just 
pre-set for film speed, frames per 
second and type of camera, then 
from the clearly marked dial can 
be read off the correct f/stop for 
any subject instantaneously. Ask 
your photographic dealer to show 
you the Weston ‘ Master’ Ciné 
Exposure Meter From photographic dealers everywhere 
Price in U.K. (inc. P.T.) £9-15-0 
Leather case £1-1-5 


the WESTON(Acizee cine exposure meter 


— for instantaneous readings during ‘ takes” 


SANGAMO WESTON LIMITED ENFIELD MIDDLESEX 


Tel.: Enfield 3434 (6 lines) & 1242 (4 lines) Grams: Sanwest, Enfield 


Branches :— Glasgow, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds, Liverpool, Wolverhampton, 
Ni ugh. Bristol, Southamp and Brighton 








“Even on greasy roads my car doesn’t skid— 
since I fitted John Bull tyres.” 


“I’ve come to rely absolutely on the unshake- 
able grip these tyres have on the road—wet 
ordry! And the mileage they give! Believe 
me, when this set of tyres needs replacing, 
it will be John Bull again for me!” 


* WHY THIS EXTRA VALUE? 


The extra value in John Bull results from planned 
distribution— straight from Factery te Garage. By 
Re a ra " , it is 


possible to build John Bull tyres to a more generous 
specification for the same price. 


' [JOHN BULL] 


THICKER @ WIDER e SAFER 























PA/WSI 
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OIL AND THE WATERFALL 


THE 22-million-gallon-a-day “ waterfall” in each of these 
cooling towers at Anglo-Iranian’s oil refinery in~ South 
Wales is part of an expansion project that has already 
raised the refinery’s production to ten times its pre-war rate. 
This in turn forms part of a greater expansion programme 
on a world-wide scale. Anglo-Iranian and its associated 
companies operate nine refineries in the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Italy and Australia. A tenth refinery has 
just gone into production in Belgium and another new 


refinery is under construction now in the United Kingdom. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


THe BP sHIELD 6 THE 
SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF ANGLO-IRANIAN O§L COMPANY, LID, 
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Easier, pleasanter shaving 


“I usep to hate shaving until I found 

the one method that’s different from all 

others — the ‘ Philishave’.” There’s no 

aay tat mess, no cuts, no trouble 

with a “ Philishave ” Electric Dry Shaver ! 

And the special action of the ‘all-round 

shaving head, with its unique six-bladed 

rotary action, gives the cleanest, quickest, 

smoothest dry shave ever. 

Special handy shape—can be held at all angles. For 100-250v. 
A.C./D.C. (plugs into lighting point, if desired). With smart 
zip-fastener case {6.6.0 (Tax paid). 


PHILIP 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 
ge 


BOAC for installation in all their Speedbirds PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Makers of Radio & Television Receivers - Lamps & Lighting Equipment - Cycle Dynamo Lighting Sets 





(P8.956c) 








This Christmas, give 
your friend abroad 
‘ a year’s subscription 
daiee had eas to the Manchester 
VO HM KING GEORGE vi Guardian Weekly. 
News from home 
every week for a year. 
Authentic news reported without 
political bias. W ell-informed, thoughtfully treated news that makes 
absorbing reading for those who care about what goes on in the 
world. No other Christmas present will be more welcome. 


Sendthe 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


| | WEEKLY ()perse™* 
ho Saal aby ea eA Oryuwserte VGA | Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, ft nga 


Manchester 2. Yearly Rates: Surface Mail 18/6. Special Air Edtn: Europe 38/4 

U.S. and Canada 47'6. Middle East and North Africa 47/-. South Africa and 

WM, SANDERSON & SON LTD... QUALITY STREET, LEFT, Senden Oftes: Gam mouse, piccADILT, Ww. Far East $5’8. Australasia, China and Japan 64/4. A greetings card will be sent 
en al with the first copy if requested. 
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Are you 
bothered by 
your boiler? 





a | 
You can soon put a stop to that (G7, Wh, G VI, 
by a » y Ys - . 
and have all the hot water you want, re tle of © ogputality 
as easily and quickly as you like it, - : . tt 
ses dental In Mansion or maisonette 





AGAMATIC  — NW noboi 


THE AGAMATIC is a water heater that always 
works and need never go out. It is cleaner than 


a 
you would think possible. It heats your water CU, fon Oy 
quickly, cheaply, automatically. ce. Cae at 


it has a thermostat to give you hot water , 
whenever you need it and to damp the fire down in every home 
when you don’t. 

The circular grate makes riddling a simple job, 
over in a moment. It is as dustless as can te: 
the ashpit door fits like the breech block in a 
gun. 

The whole casing is heavily insulated: no 


* 
sie n Winter 
It will burn any type of solid fuel and most 


kitchen refuse. * 
Price £45. 0. 0 ex works, which is 
very reasonable indeed. 








*We are short of every kind of =| 
fuel—solid fuel, electricity and 
gas. But official opinion — 
favours solid fuel for water 
heating and space heating. The 
Agamatic runs best on smoke- 

less fuel, but if you are stuck it 

will still give you more hot 


WA i = 
water more earily on any fuel S 
See vita for 
wood, reat, even old boots. If 
you do have to let your boiler | 
out, the Agamatic is still easier 
to relight, gives you hot water i ws Ryvita is the perfect crispbread for health 
mere quichly and never wastes It's a gentlenan’s life and energy in winter. It is made from pure wholemeal 
a single nugget of fuel. 

for the stoker of an Agamatic rye: with rye’s excellent protein-carbohydrate balance 


and mineral and vitamin content. Give summer zest to 











tte eee ry Sumner ne winter living—eat Ryvita! Always have Ryvita 
AGA HEAT LTD on your table—keep fit and healthy with Ryvita for GO! 
SHOWROOMS: 18/20 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 ‘ 
(The Agamatic is another splendid fuel-economy appliance fromm the And still at pre-war value—21 big pieces 1/- 


ese S onal 


The word ‘Agamatic ’ ls a reqistered trade mark of Aga Heat Lid. 
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There's always 
time for 


ESCAFE 


So quick to make—you don’t miss a thing. And what rich, fragrant 

coffee! Yes, for coffee you’re proud to serve, rely on Nescafé; put a 

spoonful in the cup, add near-boiling water. As good as only Nestlé’s 

know how to make it, Nescafé gives you coffee with roaster-fresh 
fragrance and flavour whenever you want it. 


Vescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of coffee solids, combined and 
powdered. with dextrins, maltose and dextrose added to protect the flavour. 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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BRUSH MAKERS 


GOateT esomsim | 
| 


LA 


(Pat emry 


PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 


Ssushe$ teatily and fragrauice 
ws ¢ you Ks. 


PERFUME PAD 


@ REFILL TAKES 
OUT TO WASH 


@ HANDLEBACK 
NEVER SPOILT 
BY WATER 


ar agrees 
perfume 

spateecie @ ABSOLUTE 
CLEANLINESS 
AT BRUSH BASE 


KENT OF LONDON 


777 
24 OLD BOND STREET * LONDON w.i 


PRICE FROM 30/-INC. Pum TAX 
ALSO MENS MILITARY MODEL 


(be vo 


TOOTH + HAIR - NAIL - SHAVING 
MADE ~eo 





for Health 
6 for Beauty 
MASSAGE 


Because it stimulates the cir- 


Vibratory Massager may be 
agence usefully in cases of 

, Sciatica, Rheum- 
joe and many kindred 
ailments. 


It promotes a radiant and 
lovely complexion; it is 
an ane, ne i 
means of achieving a good 
ae cy J physical —_ 
reing in t sae red - ed“in 


delightful ive 
elightful iv 
complete aT 
tors for Face, 
and 


including tax 


= 
ey 


Obdtainable at cood-class 
Chemists, Electricians and 
Stores. Write for illustrated 
folder and name _-_— 


to: Ltd., 
Watling St., Mintenior 4. 


PIFCO 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORY 


J have been uainp Hackeans 
Toot. Paste for dhe pat 
Seite: J hace tied 
countless makes, buf none 7 
fas cove bean Ge Saag 














MACLEANS 
Peroxide Tooth Paste 
makes teeth 


| WHER, 
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Amomament of COSSONS SONS & CO. LTD, 84 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
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QUALITY COUNTS... 


THe Scorrisu CHIEFTAIN. What figure 
is more typical of Scotland than the rugged Scottish Chieftain, 
admired throughout the world for his strength, stamina 

and dignity? Yet, for every Chieftain, there are tens of 
thousands of other Scots in the Highlands and Lowlands. 
There are the Clyde ship-builders, the weavers and spinners, 
the Scots who design and construct the world’s best golf 
courses. To all of them quality is a word of worth and 
meaning. In the things they make, and in the things 

they buy, quality is a first consideration. Small 

wonder that these canny buyers are the 

first to approve quality wherever 


they meet it — 


Ks pecia // yin 


CIGARETTES 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Rritain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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What kind of person are 


If you are the kind of person who needs only 

the slenderest excuse to buy something good- 

looking and as efficient as it looks, don’t come 

too near the Olivetti Scribe or you will be 

carried away. If, on the other hand, you have 

; any amount of writing to do, business-wise 

or otherwise, then this is the typewriter for you. It has all the 
refinements of an office typewriter yet, complete with case, it weighs 
a mere 101b.! Behind the Olivetti Scribe is a world-wide reputation 
and service, plus the Olivetti flair for fine design and workmanship. 
Price, complete with case, £29 10s. Od. Call and see it at the Olivetti 
showroom in Berkeley Square, or write for illustrated leaflet and 

names of authorised dealers. 


ha hedge Scribe 


BRITISH OLIVETTI LTD., SALES & EXPORT: 10 Berkeley Square, London, W.1, GRO 6161 
TYPEWRITERS: Standard - Electric - Portable 
PRINTING CALCULATORS: ADDING’LISTING MACHINES 





The Scribe — beautifully designed, slim 
and compact. Total weight in handsome 
case, 10 Ib. 





The Scribe gives you a choice of 
3 different type-faces: 


Pica Elite Bodoni 





Among the * full-size ' features of the 
Olivetti Scribe are: 


* KEY-SET TABULATOR 
PERSONAL TOUCH TUNING 
* SEGMENT SHIFT 


* ACCELERATING TYPE-BAR 
ACTION 


* PLASTIC KEYS 
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Three gentlemen with a secret 


There’s a special art about being a 
Briton. To do it well, you have to know 
how to live in these Islands and survive 
the cold, damp winter. Our three 
gentlemen have found the answer. They 
sport Braemar underwear. 

The first gentleman hails from the 
City. He knows that Braemar, though 
expensive, is a sound investment. It 
lasts a lifetime. His tailor, incidentally, 
advises Braemar, as it fits neatly beneath 
his suits. The second gentleman has 
spent most of his life in warmer climates 
and wears Braemar to keep alive in 
winter. His doctor tells him that 
Braemar is the best thing for his joints. 
The third gentleman likes the flight of 
a bird and the rise of a trout. He has 
found that only Braemar underwear 


INNES, 


If seven men 


keeps him warm when the north wind 
blows. Their strategic 2-ply reinforce- | 
ment where it really counts means real | 


comfort and long wear. 


Braemars, hand-finished and shrink- 
pure wool, pure | 


resistant, are made in 
silk, or silk and wool. They are stocked by 
better outfitters at tax-free prices from 


about £3.10 set to prices that may sound | 
high but give ultimate value. Be com | 
fortable—invest in Braemar underwear | 


Hand-finished underwear for men | 


HENDERSON AND COMPANY 


LTD,, HAWICK, SCOTLAND 


- . On seven nags 
Set out with view-halloo, 
To hunt out all the reasons why 


Guinness is Good for You, 


Before they'd found the lot of them 


They'd need a Guinness too. 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR You 


G.€.1808.8 | 
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FOR THE MAN whose every 
possession reflects his appreci- 
ation of the fine things of life, 
the Rotary Maximus is the 
natural choice among watches. 
In its heavy and distinguished 
gold case, accuracy is allied to 
slimness, strength, and dignity 
of design. In gold at £34.10.0. 

This same fine watch is also 
made in a lady’s size, in gold 
at £26.10.0. 

WATCHES 


Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY -by name 





~ ANEW old-style. 


pipe tobacco 
at 4- an ounce 











Tue Mint is to melt down 
two hundred and forty thousand 
pennies because there are too 
many in circulation. Post 
Office officials can once more 
ke seen looking thoughtfully 
at telephone-boxes. 


A boxing reporter explains 
that when a referee stops a fight 
and pronounces it ‘“‘no con- 
test” there is a risk of the 
boxers losing their money. For 
the spectators it is not a risk 
but a certainty. 


a 


Practical Demonstration 


“Community Lire on THE 
WesTERN ALPS 
Illustrated by slides.” 
Announcement on 


school notice-board 


a 


Bricks so light that they 
float in water have been on show 
at the Olympia Building Exhibi- 
tion. Riverside house-owners 
hope to be able to ride out next 
year’s floods in comfort, 


z 


CHARIVARIA 


Mr. Donald Kaberry, M.P., 
who first drew attention to the 
irregularities of the Yorkshire 
Electricity Board, is now 
preparing a memorandum for 
the Government alleging. many 
similar instances of overspend- 
ing in nationalized industries. 
Consumers are beginning to 
wonder how much of this kind 
of economy they can afford. 


“How to get wives across a 
flooded river without expensive 
equipment was solved by Mr. 
Albert Langford of Wellington, a 
Post Office foreman. 

He bought a sixpenny firework 
and a ball of twine.” 

Bristol Evening World 


Made them jump, eh? 
B 


A new electric organ on sale 
in America is played with a 
keyboard for the right hand, a 
bank of ninety-six buttons for 
the left hand, a volume control 
for the right knee, a bass 
coupler for the left foot and a 
“chord bar” for the left wrist. 
The nose, of course, is reserved 
for blowing. 
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Temporary booths were 
erected to accommodate faint- 
ing women when a New York 
store offered its stock at fifty 
per cent below cost. And, sure 
enough, the number of cases 
proved even greater than when 
the goods were marked up at 
their original prices. 


a 


Famous Last Words 


“Tms Weex’s Messace 
SHERRY 
‘Just the wine for teetotallers. 
Stimulates but does not inebriate.’” 
Sign in wine-merchant’s window 


Fourteen of London’s 
busiest magistrates’ courts are 
to be fitted with microphones. 
Magistrates must be prepared 
for a request to “Turn it up” 
when pronouncing sentence. 


a 


“Amateur Athletic Union are 
planning for next year’s Olympic 
Games at Helsinki, Norway, but I 
think they would be better advised 
to concentrate on the home front.” 

Irish paper 


Auy time tospare for geography ? 











- | ah gente be clear what’s the pur- 

pose of the Order before we 
start. To control the acquisition, 
disposal, treatment, use and con- 
sumption of steel wool, and have 
some pricing provisions. Right?” 

“Right.” , 

“Heading number one. ‘Ac- 
quisition. 1. No person shall 
acquire or agree to acquire any 
material mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Order——’” ~ 

“What material? Don’t you 
just mean steel wool?” 

“Tt’s a little more complicated 
than that. We'll wait till we get to 
the schedule, eh? ‘—Order; except 
that material mentioned in that 
First Schedule may be acquired for 
any purpose, by any Department 
named in the Second Schedule to 
this Order, which gives to the person 
from whom it acquires that material 
a written and dated “order” 
therefor.’ Gives the Departments 
carte blanche, and otherwise nothing 
to anybody. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“* Disposal. 2. No person shall 
dispose of or agree to dispose of any 
material mentioned in the First 
Schedule to this Order; except to a 
Department acquiring that material 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this Order.’” 

“The provisions under ‘Acquisi- 
tion,’ you mean?” 

“Where else?” 


g! 


wae 


TS, 


eg 


—— 
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“ This chap * S more cheerful— 
reckons it won't be balf as bad as 
World War 4.” 


DRAFTSMAN 


“What it comes to—let me 
work it out—is that, just as the 
Departments are the only ones that 
can buy it, so the Departments are 
the only ones anyone can sell it to?” 

“Precisely. ‘T'reatment, use and 
consumption.’ Heading number 
three. ‘3. No person shall treat, use 
or consume any material mentioned 
in the First Schedule to this Order 
in the production or repair or main- 
tenance of any article not mentioned 
in that First Schedule...’ You 
appreciate the inwardness of that ? 
They’re prohibited from using any- 
thing that we do mention, to pro- 
duce or repair or maintain anything 
we don’t. It covers the known 
world.” 

“T don’t see any loophole.” 

“Except that we must cover 
the Departments, of cour.e. We've 
enabled them to acquire under 
* Acquisition,’ but we haven’t yet 
given them any authority to use. 
‘—Ezxcept that material acquired in 
accordance with the provisions of 
this Order may, for the purpose for 
which it has been acquired, be 
treated, used and consumed by 
the person or Department who has 
so acquired it.’ The word ‘person’ 
comes in well there, don’t you 
think? It looks like a concession, 
but they’re unable to acquire it, so 
they can’t treat, use or consume it.” 

“It’s a nice piece of drafting.” 

** Maximum Prices.’ Heading 
number four. We'll leave the 
details of that till we go to press. 
We’ll have plenty of revoking and 
amending and replacing to do 
later, without making alterations 
before we start. We'll need an 
interpretation clause.” 

“Naturally.” 

“These expressions ‘acquire’ 
and ‘dispose of’ are tricky. ‘Jnter- 
pretation. In and for the purpose of 
this Order, the expression “acquire” 
includes the acquisition, and the 
expression “disposal” includes the 
disposal, of 

(a) ownership, or 
prietary interest; or 

(6) the right to possession; or 

(c) possession, whether or not 
accompanied by any acquisition or 
disposal of any ownership or of any 
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any pro- 
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proprietary interest or of the right 
to possession.’ That pretty well ties 
it up, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then all we’ve got to do is 
the two schedules. ‘THE FIRST 
SCHEDULE. Steel wool, but so that 
the word “ wool” shall not be deemed 
to include wool, nor the word “steel”’ 
the materials mentioned in this 
Schedule or any of those materials: 
iron ore, Manganese ore; ore con- 
centrate or residue containing 
molybdenum, niobium, tantalum or 
vanadium ; ferro-alloy of any kind; 
calcium silicide; tungsten metal 
powder, metal sintered lumps and 
metal scrap; titanium carbide; 
molybdenum metal powder and 
metal scrap; chemical compounds 
of molybdenum, tungsten or vana- 
dium ; carbon electrodes ; and cinder 
and scale produced during the 
manufacture or treatment of iron or 
steel.’” 

“Do you really think that long 
list is necessary?” 

“You can’t possibly be too 
explicit, as you know. You don’t 
want to get yourself into arguments 
as to what you do or don’t mean by 
‘steel.’ Then the second schedule. 
We merely head it ‘THE SECOND 
SCHEDULE’ and make a list of the 
Departments from Agriculture to 
Works.” 

“Tt’s finished, then? It’s a nice 
tidy job.” 

“Just one thing. ‘Coming into 
force,’ and ‘Citation.’ We can take 
those both together, I think. 
‘Coming into force; citation.’ That’s 
heading.number five before the two 
schedules ~ ‘5. This Order shall 
come into force on the whatever-it- 
is day of whatever month you want; 
and may be cited as the Control of 
Steel Wool Order, 1951.’ With that 
last bit people will know what to 
call it.” 

“Even without it I think it 
very likely that they will.” 

G. A. C. WirHERIDGE 


é & 


“The Royal train due into Euston 
dead on time.’’—Evening News Stop Press. 


A tricky bit of timing, by Jove. 
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“I’m told all this is rather bad.” 


HAPPY 


“¢ ‘OOD afternoon,” I said. “I 
just happened to be passing.” 
“Good afternoon,” said the 
man, As he stood in the doorway 
the light caught the ridges in his 
luxuriant, wavy hair. 

“This is 19 Palm Grove, N.W.10, 
isn’t it?” I said. 

“That’s right,” said the man. 
“And I am T.J.K.” 

“I’m delighted to meet you,” I 
said, following him into the trim 
parlour. “I thought I couldn’t 
mistake that hair.” 

“What—this?” said T.J.K., 
smoothing back an errant wavelet. 
“Ah, yes,” he said reminiscently. 
‘“Non-Greasy Smootho gives my 
hair that Glossy, Well-Kept Look.” 

“And the new four-shilling jar,” 
I added, chuckling, “is So Handy.” 

“That’s right,” said T. J. K., 
taking off his hair and hanging it on 


FAMILY 


a gun-metal squirrel on the mantel- 
piece. “But do sit down, won't 
you?” 

I gaped. ‘Why, bless my soul,” 
I said, pointing at his polished dome. 
“J.S. of Buxton—Still Fit at 
Fifty-five!” 

He smiled modestly. ‘‘That’s 
right,” hesaid. “‘Spa View Cottage— 
my summer quarters.” He sat down, 
and looked at me keenly. “Now 
just a minute,” he said. “Don’t 
tell me.” 

“Oh,” I said; blushing slightly, 
“I’m just a beginner.” 

“*Gratified Client, Eastbourne ?”’ 

“No,” I said shyly, twiddling 
my hat. “N.H.-T., as a matter of 
fact, 3 Rose Terrace, Harrogate.” 

He struck his palms together. 
“T knew it!” he exclaimed. “A 
New Man since your wife changed 
to Dingle’s Chutney!” He went to 
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the door 
kitchen: 
minute!” 

I admired the elasticity in his 
step as he returned, remembering 
his stirring tribute to Triplite 
Rubba Heels in Old Moore’s 
Almanack for nineteen thirty-eight. 
He hadn’t changed a serap since 
then, except for his initials. 

“That hyphen,” he said, sitting 
again. “I like that. It lends tone.” 

“Actually,” I said, “it began 
as a misprint.” 

“You stick to it,” said T. J. K. 
“With that profile and a hyphen 
thrown in you’re a made man. Of 
course,” he went on, “the modern 
trend is towards the use of the full 
name. I think it was D. Humphrey 
(Mrs.), 6 Egerton Street, Liverpool 
18, who started that. But it hasn’t 
the same dignity, somehow. We 
stick to initials, as far as possible.” 

“You?” I said. “Are you in a 
syndicate, then?” 

“Oh, no,” said T. J. K. 
the family.” 

Mabel came in then—a homely 
body with an apron much whiter 
than snow. I placed her at once as 
Busy London Housewife, Mother of 
Four, although she was somewhat 
jollier than in her photograph. She 
was accompanied by their married 
daughter (Mrs. P. B., Surrey), the 
well-known ex-martyr to chilblains, 
and when I had been introduced as 
a recent member of the Circle of 
Testifiers and Demonstrators we 
all had tea. 

“Mother sent this,” explained 
Mabel, pouring out. “I expect you 
know her—Mrs. R. of Purley.” 

“Ah, yes,” I said. ‘“Isn’t she 
Trust Granny to Know About 
Tea ?” 

“It isn’t up to much, is it?” 
said the married daughter, sipping 
cautiously. ‘‘I sometimes wonder if 
Gran’s losing her integrity.” 

“By the way,” I said, to change 
the subject, ‘the little boy in the 
silver frame there. Do I recognize 
him?” 

“That’s our Phoebe’s youngest,” 
said Mabel. “Isn’t he bonny! He 
hasn’t got quite into his stride yet, 
but his ‘Baby Geoff of North 
London’ caused a stir in last 


and called 
‘Mabel! 


into the 
Come here a 


“Just 


month’s Mother and Cot. That was 
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the one in his nappy, where he was 
prizing open a tin of pre-digested 
vegetables.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “A full page, 
too, if I remember.” 

“You’d better take a couple of 
tins of that stuff home with you,” 
said T.J.K. “It’s not at all bad, 
at first.” 

“You know my daughter’s 
hubby, of course,” said Mabel. 
“Mr. R. B., Surrey?” 

“Let me see now,” I said. “Is 
he troubled with his stomach ?” 

“Used to be,” said Phoebe. 
“Now he can Eat Almost Anything. 
Latest thing, though, he Rides a 
Joybell Cycle— Why Don’t You?” 

As the afternoon wore on, and 
the fadeless curtains were drawn, 
and the Heatmor Grate threw out 
its cosy glow, I learned more and 
more about this remarkable family, 
and gathered many a hint. How 
right I had been to obey that 
impulse to knock at number nine- 
teen! How much more there was in 
this business than met the eye! 

T.J.K. let me look through 
his list of possible markets, and I 
jotted down the names of three or 
four firms from the Unsolicited 
Testimonials section. 

“The thing to remember with 
them,” said T. J. K., “is to be a bit 
careless with your grammar and 
punctuation. And don’t forget the 
bit at the end about how they can 
use this letter in any way they like. 
Don’t enclose a photo. They prefer 
to send someone round to snap you 
digging in the garden . . . Get down, 
Bonzo |” 

The last remark was addressed 
to a large, fawn-coloured dog which 
had jumped on to my knees and was 
peering into my face with a healthy, 
high-spirited expression. In the 
excitement caused by Bonzo empty- 
ing the tea-trolley with a single 
stroke of his’tail I forgot to ask 
whether he used to be Rags of 
Hampstead when he was younger: 
for I had certainly seen that face 
before, laughing up at Master 
holding a Choo-Choo Plastic Bone. 

But time was getting on, and as 
I fiicked through the Family Album 
(beginning with Great-aunt Florence, 
who had figured as “A Lady of 
Refinement Residing in Bath” in a 


restrained advertisement for corsets) 
I began to prepare my farewell 
speeches. Suddenly my attention 
was caught by a photograph of a 
square-jawed young man with deep- 
set eyes. There was something 
familiar about him. 

““Who’s this?” I said, rather 
bluntly, and there was an awkward 
silence. 

Finally, with great reluctance, 
T. J. K. told me the story. It was 
the black sheep of the family—his 
brother R.A. K. He had left the 
country many years ago, in shady 
circumstances, and not a word had 
been heard of him since. 

“That is,” said T.J.K., “not 
until a couple of weeks back. We 
opened a daily paper, and there he 
was as large as life—R. A. K. (Mjr.), 
Bombazaland, with a moustache. 
Know what he’d done? Opened a 
tin of Dr. Purdoe’s Snuff in the 
middle of the jungle, and found 
it as fresh as the day he bought 
it twenty years ago.” 

And as he shook his head and 
tut-tutted in despair over the ne’er- 
do-well Mjr. I thought I detected in 


his eyes a fleeting look of family 
pride. 

“Well, call again,” said T. J. K., 
as they saw me out. “Come next 
Tuesday at eight. We're all going 
to be photographed in colour, 
enjoying an evening of Atomic 
Battles, the Exciting New Card 
Game. I might get you in on it— 
even if it’s only in the background, 
laughing.” 

“That’s the idea,” said Mabel, 
thrusting into my hand a sample 
bottle of indigestion tablets. “And 
bring your book of cuttings, won’t 
you!” 

I’m looking forward to Tuesday 
no end. I feel I may have fallen on 
my feet at last. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


a a 


“Capt. A. Conmandareas, her master, 
said last night: ‘We have to start again 
or not, as the case may be. We cannot 
say exactly what we are going to do, 


but the company are still p to 
go on with it,’"—News raion asap 


Whatever it is. 






































“By the way, dear, I fixed that drawer so it doesn't stick, any more.” 
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PEA-SOUP IS OFF 


E Londoners who think that 
Piccadilly Circus is not only the 
hub of the universe but the rim and 
most of the spokes as well are 
inclined to give ourselves airs about 


‘ private-enterprise gas and 


our London fogs. The words 
“London particular” have the same 
friendly ring in our minds as 
“Christmas pudding” or “cocker 
spaniel.” When Hollywood pours 
its inevitable dank miasma over 
that narrow East End alley with the 
crook-infested warehouse on one side 
and the river on the other, which 
is what London means to Holly- 
wood when it doesn’t mean Picca- 
dilly, we smile condescendingly ; but 
at the back of our minds we know 
that London east of the City is like 
that, there are sinister alleys like 
that one, and they are generally 
shrouded in fog, for if they weren't 
how could the wanted men slip 
away on to the Russian ship, how 
could the bodies be dropped into the 
Thames? Where we live, of course, 
fogs are rare nowadays; but in the 
rest of London, dear old foggy 
London, they still persist, of course 
they do. 

And indeed in a way they do, 
though the “London particular”’ or 
““pea-soup” fog is as dead as the 
elec- 
tricity undertakings that killed it. 
They began early in the morning, 
those fogs, as a thick white mist 
drifting in from the Thames Valley, 
and picking up strength and dirt 
from the local resources of central 
London. At about the hour when 
Wordsworth was standing upon 
Westminster Bridge a myriad 
housemaids were lighting a myriad 
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coal fires, and as the morning pro- 
gressed, and more and more sulphur 
and carbon were ejected into the air, 
the fog would get darker yellow and 
more bitter to breathe; until by 
midday it was a brownish black and 
you could not see your hand in 
front of your face, where you had 
probably placed it with the repre- 
hensible motive of rubbing your 
smarting eyes. 

Conditions like this might last, 
on and off, for weeks, with traffic in 
chaos and pedestrians as hopelessly 
lost as if they were trapped in 
the Hampton Court maze. In 1873, 
for instanee, there were no fewer 
than seventy-four foggy days, and 
in 1879, the blackest year on record, 
there was hardly an entire clear week 
between the beginning of November 
and the following February. 

London fogs nowadays are of a 
kindlier nature, having more water 
in their make-up and less dirt. The 
water is not in the form of water- 
vapour; if it were, you could not 
see it; it consists of minute drops 
averaging one-thousandth of an 
inch across. These drops fall con- 
stantly at about two hundred feet 
an hour; but as they are continually 
being renewed at the top the only 
effect is to make the pavement 
wet and dirty underfoot without 
diluting the fog. 

Actually central London is less; 
prone to fog nowadays then its 
environs; there are so many heated 
buildings that the air temperature 
does not fall below “dew-point” 
and the water-vapour does not 
condense. For this reason you will 
find that the fog, when it comes, is 
thickest in the parks and by tlie 
river, where ground-temperatures 
are lowest. 

Londoners may therefore ex- 
change one brand of complacency 
for another; but elsewhere ‘those 
great white water-fogs”-——to quote 
from an article by Mr. L. C. W. 
Bonacina in Weather to which I am 
already much indebted—‘which 
sometimes stretch across England 
from end to end are as dense as they 
ever were.” What, then, has science 
done to reduce fog? 

Well, science has done nothing; 
if the natural conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity favour fogs, 
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fogs there will be. Science can 
disperse them, temporarily and 
extravagantly, by some such device 
as the R.A.F.’s “Fido,” which is 
simply a vast set-piecé of blazing 
petrol; but otherwise the resources 
of man have been exclusively con- 
centrated on defeating the fog when 
it arises. 
Motorists, for example, can buy 
a fog-lamp with a yellow beam .. . 
Scientific tests on the penetration of 
fog by yellow lamps were recently 
described in The Autocar; yellow 
and white beams of equal power 
were ranged side by side and 
observers walked backwards away 
from them. “At precisely the same 
instant, all the lights disappeared.” 
This was not the result of the 
observers tripping over a fallen 
tree-trunk, but indicated that the 
penetrating powers of the different 
beams were exactly equal. “If a 
motorist feels that he likes a yellow 
light,” the obser- 
vers concluded, 


“by all means let 
him have one, but 
what he is really 


responding to is 
the reduction in 
light caused by the 
interpolation of a 
yellow screen 
between the source 
and field of the 
light emitted.” 
The A.A. re- 
commends a 
powerful but nar- 
row beam which 
will reflect as little 
as possible from 
the fog; even more 
practically it 
advises motorists 
not to drive in fog 
if they can help it, 
and to help them 
not to do so it col- 
lects fog reports 
from its patrols 
and passes them as 
fast as possible to 
the B.B.C. and the 
news agencies. 
Being _ rigidly 
confined by tracks 
and schedules, rail- 
way trains should 


ideally have no trouble with fog. 
Their difficulty is to see the signals 
which regulate their progress; for 
though the colour-light signals now 
being installed give a reasonable 
beam of some two thousand candle- 
power, the old semaphore signals 
have oil-lamps of a mere seventy- 
five candle-power. The time- 
honoured way of telling an engine 
driver how the signal stands is by 
sticking on the line a detonator 
which goes off with a bang when he 
runs over it, to tell him all’s well. 
These fog-signals are placed man- 
ually by fog-men, whose life must 
be cold and dreary in the extreme, 
though perhaps rather uneventful in 
clear weather. 

Experiments are now going on 
involving the use of electric contacts 
which ®ill ring a bell in the engine’s 
cab if the signal is at “go” or sound 
a hooter if it is at “caution.” 
If the driver of the engine fails for 
any reason to hear his hooter, the 
engine’s brakes are automatically 
applied twenty seconds after the 
warning begins. 

River traffic in fog takes the 
easy way out; a ship that finds 
conditions too thick for navigation 
simply drops anchor and waits for 
the fog to lift, thus obviating any 
risk of confusing Barking Creek with 
the Pool of London or of groping a 
difficult course out of East India 
Dock along the Commercial Road. 
There are those who believe that the 
invention of radar ought to have put 
an end to this defeatist policy, and 
at Liverpool docks there is a radar 
installation which enables move- 
ment on the river to continue in the 
thickest weather. There are others, 
however, who prefer to believe . - . 
but the subject is acontroversialone. 

There is no controversy about 
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the use of radar for aeroplanes. 
What pilots like to do in fog is to 
fly away and land somewhere else; 
but if this is not on, they can be 
talked down in pitchy blackness by 
G.C.A., or Ground Control Approach 
apparatus, which will put an air- 
craft on a runway with an accuracy 
not far from miraculous. 

Only for pedestrians does the 
situation remain more or less with- 
out hope. You cannot carry radar 
in a rucksack, or fit little bells and 
hooters in your hat; and even if you 
could, there is small doubt that the 
enormous five-decker buses which 
materialize so swiftly out of any 
kind of fog would soon find a way 
to overcome it, and the cut-throats, 
ghouls and monsters into which 
apparently ordinary men and pillar- 
boxes turn the moment they have 
donned their mask of vapour would 
simply laugh. No; pedestrians in 
a fog must extract what comfort 
they can from the fact that if they 
and all their neighbours had had any 
coal for their fires the fog would 
probably have been a lot worse—or 
they can console themselves with 
the thougiit that, unlike politicians, 
when they are befogged they can 
do their floundering in proper 
obscurity. B. A. Youne 
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AT THE PICTURES 
Encore—The Red Badge of Courage 
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MONG the many people 
who enjoyed Encore, the 
latest film of a group of 
Somerset Maugham 
stories, you may find 


some who explain their approval by 


some such words as “What a 
difference it makes to get something 
by a man who can write”; I have 
heard this comment myself. But if 
these people care to look up the 
stories concerned, they may be sur- 
prised. I have been able to look up 
only two of them, “The Ant and 
the Grasshopper” (directed here by 
Pat Jackson) and “Gigolo and 
Gigolette” (directed by Haroup 
Frencn), but I’m pretty sure that 
—particularly in the first one—it is 
the screenwriter’s writing and not 
Mr. Mavcuam’s that has most 
delighted these members of the 
audience. T. E. B..CuarRKE adapted 
“The Ant and the Grasshopper,” 
and he provides details of action and 
dialogue for occasions or situations 


- ~-tounded off as a_ picture. 


that—like, for instance, the scape- 
grace’s appearance (to the horror of 
his respectable brother) behind a 
bar or as a hall porter—were left by 
the author summarized or suggested 
in statements of two or three lines. 
It is the typical Maugham pattern, 
the familiar mood that we recognize: 
the mischievous reversal of the 
customary moral of a moral tale, 
which leaves us gleefully amused to 
see the scapegrace (NIGEL Patrick) 
with the best of things after all, and 
his exasperated brother (RoLanp 
CULVER) deprived of the advantage 
he had thought respectability and 
industry would give him. The other 
story, “Winter Cruise” (directed by 
Antuony PE tsster), I don’t know; 
it comes over as a splendid per- 
formance by Kay WalLsH as a 
garrulous good-hearted lady who 
unbearably bores the captain and 
officers of the ship that takes her to 
Jamaica and back. “Gigolo and 
Gigolette” has been filled out and 
provided with a much more spec- 
tacular climactic situation than it 
had originally, which makes it less 
like Mangham but more effectively 
Mr. 
MaveuamM himself, at ease on the 
terrace of his Mediterranean villa, 
as usual provides each story with an 
affable preface. This is not qgreat 
or important work and there’s no 
depth in it, but it’s highly enjoyable. 


Obviously they don’t feel happy 
about the box-office prospects for 
the film of SrepHen Crane’s cele- 
brated novel The Red Badge of 
Courage (Director: Joun Huson), 
for it is showing at the Empire at 
present only on Sundays, in the 
place of the week-day stage show. 
For one thing it is less than average 
feature length, and for another it is 
lacking not merely in the customary 
“romance” but even in the custo- 
mary sort of war-film heroics. But 
it is very good indeed, and worth 
seeing on its own. It sticks 
close to the book, using passages 
from it as a commentary to link the 
scenes, and these, I think, somewhat 
weaken its effect. This is not, after 
all- -at least the passages we hear 
are hot—great writing, and it makes 
them sound even less like great 
writing to declaim them slowly and 
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impressively as if they were. The 
dialogue conventions of 1895, too, 
which demanded that rough soldiers 
should use no expletives more 
terrific than “by Jiminy” or 
“thunderation” give some of the 
scenes an overtone of high-minded 
fervour that falls oddly on a modern 
ear. But the essence of this story 
of the American Civil War is 
independent of such trifles. Its 
theme is the overcoming of fear in 
battle, and it sums up in small 
compass the psychological experi- 
ence, the mood, the atmosphere of 
war in a way that has universal, 
timeless application. 

* * * i * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Sorry, but I’m really not in- 
clined to recommend any of the 
other London shows except, as 
usual, Edward and Caroline (26/9/51) 
and La Ronde (16/5/51). 

Among the releases is The Tales 
of Hoffmann (2/5/51), an art 
director’s picnic, musically impres- 
sive, by which thousands seem to be 
more enthralled than I was. 

RicHarRD MALLETr 


(The Red Badge of Courage 
Anonymous Federal Musician 
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PERSIAN LANDSCAPE 


HE sun was in cloud when we forded the Khairabad 
and the rays were wan that escaped to the east and 
slanted 
back to the hills of the morning and all things yet 
taking the light of remembrance, things unwanted, 
rising in hearts grown weary of all regret. 
Oh, we were riding to home and our songs were glad. 


We came to a halt by a bridge that is nearly ghost, 
by an arch so worn it will fall when the wind shall die; 
and the land grew red and the wind was dying, dying, 
half evoking the tremulous trumpet-cry, 

and in dim mail-clashing thunder, a marching host 
going to the Tigris, down from the Oxus come, 

in the dust and the crimson light, on the long road home. 


And the arch overhead, burned thin by the wind and 
light, 

remembered the days that had been, like a cypress 
sighing; 

thirst of the road, where the mirage lakes burned white; 


ELL OE OT STRANI mn 
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hunger for Eden remote in tumultuous sky; 
cold of the moon-time, creatures of moon-lands crying; 
strangeness riding the golden dusk of night; 
the crash and the clamour of hooves of disaster flying. 


Remembered the host like a springtime eastward 
blowing ; 

shouting and straining arms, and the stones borne high, 

completing a magical circle in waters glowing 

over the clouds in the blue of the burning deep; 

laughter of children, sickles in corn and clover; 

brave bright bells of the merchants marching over 

an arch of a splendour abiding, alive and asleep. 


And the wind in the stones cried low at the last for this, 
the scythe of the satrap seeking the corn made free, 
free from the strength of the strangers’ heart and hands; 
farewells in the humble fields, and the drifting sands. 
Cried for the sword of the King from the Grecian sea, 
ithe hand of the King on the key to the Gate of Lands, 
two thousand years ago at Persepolis. 

















“TT has been held,” said Porteous, 

“that all species of life upon 
earth are descended from some 
almost structureless living sub- 
stance, a mere stirring in the inter- 
tidal slime of the so-called Azoie 
seas, millions upon millions of years 
ago.” He drew his chair closer to 
the fire and took a meditative sip 
at his whisky-and-soda. “I agree 
with this view,” he said. 

“So do I, Porteous,” I ‘said, 
puffing at my pipe. 

“It follows, then,” continued 
Porteous, “that I, for example, owe 
my presence on the earth to an 
unbroken chaiti of men, sub-men, 
monkeys, sabre-toothed tigers, rep- 
tiles, water-scorpions and what not, 
reaching right back to this myster- 
ious substance.” He took up the 
poker and beat the fire into a cheer- 
ful blaze. “I am a bachelor,” he 
said. 

“Quite, quite,” I murmured, 
settling myself more snugly in my 
chair, Se immense were the com- 
pass and huge circuit through 
which Porteous’s reflections usually 
revolved that, like Coleridge, he 
appeared sometimes to wander, but 
I had little doubt that I should 
soon catch his drift. 

“Now, the other night,” went 
on Porteous, “I had a rather odd 
dream. It seemed that I was con- 
fronted by an astounding creature, 


HERE Is THe. 
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TO BE CONTINUED 


rather like a gigantic centipede. In 
the fitful, shimmering light that 
seemed to emanate from it, enabling 
me to catch a glimpse, now of one 
segment, now of another, I saw with 
astonishment that it was formed of 
innumerable individuals of fantastic 
shapes and sizes, and that its head 
consisted of the bearded and top- 
hatted figure of my late grandfather. 
A little more whisky?” 

“Thank you,” I said gratefully. 

“TI noticed immediately,” con- 
tinued Porteous, “that my grand- 
father’s brows were drawn together 
in a heavy frown, and as the flicker- 

light passed down the huge 
length of the apparition, I saw that 
every creature of the multitudes 
of which it consisted—there were 
Crusaders, monkeys, sharks, heaven 
knows what—wore a similar aspect 
of the deepest indignation. It tailed 
off in a string of mere beadlike 
blobs, but even these seemed to 
radiate some indefinable menace. 
I was rather confused, and, after an 
embarrassed ‘how d’you do’ to 
my grandfather and some feeble 
comment on the weather, I divided 
a clumsy bow between an enor- 
mously fat man in armour and a 
baboon-like creature some way 
behind him.” Porteous paused to 
offer me a fill of tobacco from his 
pouch. 

“Thank you,” I said again. 

“Well,” continued Porteous, 
“my grandfather, after a curt 
inquiry about the price of one or 
two gilt-edged securities, launched 
into an account of how, as a child, 
he had been locked by accident in 
a linen-cupboard and had nearly 
lost his life. He was interrupted by 
the man in armour with a rather 
confused tale of some military 
undertaking in which he had 
escaped a deluge of molten lead by 
a fraction of an inch. He in his turn 
was cut short by a tremendous 
uproar from a lizard-like affair with 
half its tail missing. A regular 
pandemonium broke out then, but 
I managed to make out from my 
grandfather (that many hundreds of 
millions of years ago—he gave an 
exact figure, but I have forgotten 
it—an ancestor of mine had been 
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badly scalded during the eruption 
of an underwater volcano, and had 
escaped extinction by a miracle. 
(I was given a glimpse of him in a 
sort of spotlight—rather like a fair- 
sized gudgeon, he was.) Well, my 
grandfather said that from that 
time to the day on which he had 
been locked in the linen-cupboard 
my ancestors had survived sixty-six 
thousand, two hundred and eighteen 
serious misadventures—that figure 
happened to be just three more than 
my telephone number, so I remem- 
bered it—and many millions” of 
minor accidents. ‘You are here,’ he 
said, ‘thanks to a billion-year run 
of unparalleled good fortune, and to 
the hardihood and resource dis- 
played by millions of your forebears. 
And what is the result of all our 
efforts? Why, you ! Well, he 
became pretty abusive then. I saw 
what he was getting at of course. 
I tried to tell him about that affair 
with Mary Webley, and how I had 
the misfortune to spill a straw- 
berry ice down her back at. that 
dance the Penningtons gave—you 
remember. . .?” 

“Vanilla, surely?” I said. 

“No,” said Porteous, “‘straw- 
berry. Well, he wouldn’t listen to 
that, nor about Muriel Bean going’ 
off with that fool Gripple. Finally, 
he just shimmered and _ flickered! 
away, looking as black as thunder.” 
Porteous tapped out his pipe. “Of 
course,” he said, “I see his point.” 

“Tt makes one think,” I 
admitted. 

Porteous bent forward, took up 
the tongs and settled a large lump of 
coal more firmly on the fire. 

“You know Susan Mandible?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” I said, “Ido. And may 
I be the first, Porteous,” I added, 
“to offer you both my warmest 
congratulations.” T. 8. Warr 
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Barbed Words ? 


“Mr. G. A. Vowles presenting Mr. 
J. T. Matthews with Lord Citrine’s 
letter. Also in the picture are those who 
assisted in the dangerous task, and some 
of Mr. Matthews’ colleagues.” 


British Electricity 
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“This is generally agreed to be the best laid out opencast garden in the country.” 
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GUEST 


|= is my first and last attempt to fill a gap in 
this Periodical. Racing Tipster Humorous Columnist 
Crossword Designer any of them would be easier than 
trying to cover three programmes on Sound Broad- 
casting and one on Television as well as being punctual 
for meals and remembering people’s birthdays. The 
shape of our room being what it is I have to have the 
television against one wall and the radio on the wall 
facing it and with the castors off the chair I can’t slew 
round quickly so most of the week I’ve been standing 
all ready to dart from knob to knob nor does it make 
it easier having the neighbours coming in and turning 
knobs forward I have just turned back. 


Monday I had just settled down to a chat about 
Meleager and Greek Prosody on the Third when it was 
time to look at some Stoolballers being trained. Then 
as soon as they got limbered up and were on the point 
of playing Bobby Beermug came on to the Light and 
having to cater for all tastes I switched him on but by 
the time the set warmed up again it was someone called 
the Laughing Ventriloquist and he did nothing but 
make his doll give different kinds of laughs until 
he drove me to the Home where some people at 
Macclesfield were arguing good-naturedly about whether 
children should be brought up to be respectful or 
put up with. 


As 
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CRITIC 


There was one programme I found and I don’t 
know whether I’m supposed to report on it and it’s 
where you aim for the Light and just miss it. This 
programme is mostly little tunes but sometimes it is 
foreign languages and I should classify it as a refreshing 
change. Some time on Monday or Tuesday I don’t 
know which as I got my notes mixed when the set 
fused during Tannhauser there was part seventeen of 
a serial and the man who took the Laird was very good 
in it and sounded quite Irish so I thought. I did not 
wait to hear what it was being serialized as the Tele- 
vision had got turned on by a visitor and was showing 
a man with a very large face and no body reassuring 
the public about something. Oh yes there was a 
repeat of Monday night’s Home on Thursday’s Light 
and it seemed to have been very well recorded and 
didn’t scratch. 


As I was instructed to I listened during the day 
and not just at night and it made a very long day and 
I would not take on this work not permanently without 
being paid by time. There was a good deal of music 
happened during the morning and it made it much 
easier the Third not being on as well. Some schoolgirls 
sang sea-shanties and there was a man who had lived 
for ten years well up North and seemed more at home 
with polar bears than is average. 
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Oh yes the highspot of the week was a play about 
two lovers on a balcony but not being television you 
did not see this balcony so an announcer told you about 
it. Half-way through there was a break and the News 
and that was mostly about Foreign Politics and they 
had an eyewitness who had seen some of these happen- 
ing. I did not get to hear what happened to the lovers 
as by the time they were due to come back on there 
was a piece on Television about jelling eels and if you 
think this word ought to be jellying don’t write and 
complain about it as you may very likely be right. 
This was Thursday I should think. 

I do know that Saturday had a good deal of Sport 
in it except on the Third where there was more on 
Meleager and two men talking about a book one of them 
had written and the other said he was all keyed up to 
read. The Television was not at its best on Saturday 
as the nipper had stuck stamp paper all over the front 
and I did not see much more than toes and legs dancing 
on them. There was a talk on the Home about little 
animals you can’t see but live in microscopes and Bobby 
Beermug turned up on some foreign station in aid of 
a medicine. I only just mention this. 


My wife was unco-operative and served meals to 
clash with important programmes and the food was 
food you could not concentrate on and concentrate on 
the radio as well. There was a concert with a very 
large band directed by a knight and a lady playing 
the piano in the middle of it and sometimes the band 
would stop to give her a chance on her own and this 
concert was ruined for me by the noise of my family 
eating nuts without nutcrackers. The nipper got down 
early on Sunday morning and rewired the set so that 
whenever you got the Light you got the Third as well 
and in consequence a Bobby Beermug programme was 
badly broken into by two women playing Old Bulgarian 
hymns on harps. 

Oh yes a very good piece that might have been 
on Wednesday was an educational piece about how to 
build a lighthouse but being in the evening educational 
is not the right word. Lots of different people spoke 
in it and you could hear them hammering the lighthouse 
together and asking each other whether it was finished 
yet and you could also hear some seabirds flying round 
the light. There was a very comradely message from 
the Eddystone Lighthouse and a Cabinet Minister said 
he was glad to be there but did not mention where he 
was which was confusing as the moment before it was 
in a rowing boat looking for a lighthouse. 


Oh I’d better not close without a word about the 
weather which is a very constant feature of the pro- 
grammes but they might do more with it on Television 
because many kinds of weather are quite pretty to look 
at if you are indoors yourself. That is all I can 
remember now but if more comes back to me as things 
sometimes do when I’m not expecting anything but a 
blank mind it won’t matter because I’ve made up my 
mind firmly I’m never going to be a Guest Radio Critic 
again. R. G. G. Price 


“I didn’t see anything I fancied.” 


EXTRAS 


MAN ’S trick of acquiring factitious and vicarious 
qualities 
From things he uses and controls is a purely human 
grace; 
[t is used against fellow men, and must have maddened 
the animals 
Right from the start of the race. 


The fighter pilot has an almost physical advantage over 
people 
For whom supersonic travel] is more than a matter 
of course: 
Bow-legged, intemperate men acquire dignity and 
sudden stature 
On the back of a thoroughbred horse: 


And I have seen on the road, in the sudden and 
breathless silence 
After the crash, when the wheels have screamed and 
slithered to a stop, 
A man get out of his cab, moving with the solid 
assurance 
Of seeing the world from on top, 


Climbing slowly down, squaring his narrow shoulders, 
A pale little man intrinsically undistinguished in the 
ruck, 
But ready to argue with a navvy, spiritually reliant 
On the strength of a ten-ton truck. 
P. M. Husparp 
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wrt I am now going to say 
about gardeners does not in- 
clude, I should make clear, the 
professional gardener or _horti- 
cultural mercenary such as Old 
Plackett, who has ridden past my 
house every afternoon for two years 
on a tall, raw-boned, hoe-festooned 
bicycle without once stopping, as 
promised, to look at my bit of land 
at the back. Nothing I could say 
would do justice to the nation’s Old 
Placketts, those money-grubbing 
contact men to Mother Nature. 

I intend to deal, once and for 
all, with the amateur gardener, 
whose heart is in his garden—buried 
so deep that a man like me, who 
can’t distinguish radish foliage from 
that of the runner bean, will never 
get a glimpse of it. 





A ROTTEN LOT 


When I had been in the village 
about a month I was somewhat 
moved by the kindness of a Mr. 
Arthur Tynboe in calling me across 
the road to look at his begonias. 
I praised them, thanked him, and 
was going, when he confided that 
he was worried about a letter he had 
been deputed to compose on behalf 
of the Amateur Vegetable-Pro- 
ducers’ Association. “‘I know what 
I want to say, old man,” he said— 
“but somehow I don’t seem able to 
make a start. I thought perhaps 


that with you being in the literary 
line, You might consider . . .?”” 

It seemed only civil, so I did. 
It wasn’t easy, because the thing 
had to be very:much in character, 
and I had never placed myself in 
the position of an amateur vegetable 
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producer before, either in fact or 
fiction. Tynboe was delighted when 
I took the letter over, and as a 
mark of his esteem showed me the 
whitewashing he had been doing on 
his greenhouse. After that there 
was no difficulty in bringing the 
conversation round to my garden— 
if you can call it a conversation. 
Tynboe didn’t say much. It was the 
convolvulus and deadly nightshade, 
{ told him, that worried me chiefly. 
Clear those, and I could start on the 
thistles. I knew what I wanted to 
do, I said, but I couldn’t quite 
decide how to set about it, and if I 
could count on Tynboe just to... 

He picked a bit of fluff off 
his lawn, pocketed it and turned 
away. Thinking that I had perhaps 
not aroused his gardener’s instinct 
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sufficiently I added that some of my 
buttercups were five feet high; but 
he muttered something about plant- 
ing his seakale thongs and went and 
shut himself in a tool-shed. 

Then there was young George 
Kilt. J had met him once or twice 
when he had leaned over his hedge 
to show me a long-rooted carrot or 
a box of meaningless earth, but I 
scarcely felt I knew him until he 
popped across one evening, pre- 
sented me with a cabbage lettuce 
in a wet newspaper, and asked 
my collaboration in a speech for 
Mrs. Kilt to give at the Women’s 
Institute Tea. I abandoned in mid- 
inspiration an article on modern 
trends in detective fiction and 
worked out something for Mrs. Kilt. 
I made rather ingenious play with 
some of the tea committee’s names, 
I remember, and when Kilt called 
in to collect it the next day he was 
almost pathetically grateful. 

“You haven't seen my bit of 
garden, have you?” I said, as he 
tucked the manuscript in his pocket. 
His face assumed what can only be 
described as a trapped look. He 
threw a glance at the door and 


took a preliminary step towards it. 
“Didn’t know you had one,” he said. 


“That’s just it. I feel sure it 
could be made into something, but 
it’s a matter of skilled advice and 
assistance. Particularly assistance. 
If we once moved the bricks, where 
the wall blew down, and shifted the 
heap of laths and plaster the 
builders dumped in the blackberries 
when they re-roofed the attic, we 
could really get down to it. The 
soil’s not very good, of course, 
mostly rusty baking-tins and old 
jug-handles, but for anyone who 
knew about that sort of thing .. .” 

But young Kilt had gone. I 
suppose his conscience smote him 
later, but it wasn’t a very big smite 
—just another lettuce sent over 
next morning by Mrs. Kilt’s daily. 
I heard in a roundabout way that 
the speech had gone over very well. 

To be fair, I did get something 
out of Commander Chubb-Gruel. 
He had been friendly from the first, 
always ready to call me in as I 
trudged home from the bus and 
invite me to hear of his campaigns 
against the frosts, or the broadsides 


of nicotine and soft soap he had 
poured into the marauding straw- 
berry aphis. It was in the summer 
that he asked me to vet the draft of 
his article on Sailors’ Missions for 
the parish magazine, and in the 
warmth of his gratitude after it had 
been published he took me down the 
vegetabie garden and explained the 
perils of arrested root development 
in asparagus. He went to such pains 
over this and several other highly 
technical matters, including the 
preparation of potting compost, 
that I had not the heart—or the 
time, in the end—to put my own 
problems to him. I suppose I must 
have been feeling nearer desperation 
last week, when he summoned me 
to inspect some grease-banding. I 
determined to speak out. 

“Lovely job, what?” he said, 
beaming at the bith of sticky cake- 
paper. “Having a week off this 
week—gardening holiday. Storing 
scorzonera all this morning, grease- 
banding all this afternoon.” He 
took a deep breath, slapped his ribs 
with both hands and said that he 
felt a glow of real achievement. 

“Something attempted, some- 
thing done,” T said—and went into 
action with flags flying. I didn’t 
quite know where to start with my 
garden, I told him. It had been far 
gone when I moved in two years 
ago. Now it was farther. Did the 
Commander know anyone who 
would like a lot of broken bricks, or 
a grassy mound of laths and 
plaster? Supposing I set light to 
the convolvulus, would it perish, or 
thrive on it? There was the ques- 
tion of the apples; they weren’t 
many, but they had fallen in the 
waist-high nettles and couldn’t be 
got out, even with walking-sticks. 
It seemed a shame, and must be 
painful to any gardener. It was a 
matter of preliminary clearing, I 
said, really; once we could get down 
to the actual soil .. . 

I must have got a bit carried 
away, because I noticed at this point 
that he was approaching me from 
the house, carrying a little old paper- 
backed book with every other page 
loose; the spine had been tastefully 
repaired with seed-packets. He gave 
it to me with a sort of impulsive re- 
luctance, explaining that everything 
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“ Here—in spite of snow, sleet, 
Srost, and biting winds—are the 
Thompsons.” 


I wanted was in there. He’d had 
it thirty years and never let it 
out of his hands before. I’m not 
sure, but I think I may have 
dropped on one knee as [ took it. 

It’s called Nature’s Wonderful 
Year. I’ve been reading the section 
for the third week in October, I’m 
to plant coleworts, it says. I’m to 
take dead leaves from rhubarb. 
I’m to protect carrots. Plant out 
honesty, fox-gloves, Canterbury 
bells, it says. But is there a word 
about getting windfalls out of waist- 
high nettle-beds? Or recovering 
fallen and overgrown wire netting? 

I see that the fourth week in 
October has a paragraph headed 
Nurse Parsley. I shall wait. Perhaps 
when she turns up she’ll bring a 
whiff of common humanity in her 
first-aid box. 

J. B. Boornroyp 


a a 


“A thanksgiving service was held at 
the Bath Street Mission Hall, Plymouth, 
to mark the retirement of Mrs. ——, 
who has been City Missioner for over 
26 years.”-—-Western Morning News 
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DANCER IN SPAIN 


WAYED 
slow as the flower that yields 
to the will of wind, 
stem-light with the supple 
strength of a subtle blade; 
faun-foot 
with the sandalled ripple 
of glancing sea; 
hands fluttering swift 
as the wing-weave 
of starlings stirred ; 
like flower, like wave, like bird 
is she: 
rapt in the rapid, ecstatic 
staccato of castanet, 
in the lithe, alliterating, erratic 
mandolin-fret : 
dancing in delicate precision, grave 
with veiled and votive motion 
miming | 
the secret scansion, the rhythmed | 
rhyming 
in stir of flower, in leap of wave, 
in air that shapes the swoop of wing, 
in earth that fashions the reeds’ 
green lyre, 
the seas in rhapsody that swing, 
the transmutation that. is fire: 
wave, 
in the wheeling undulation of the 
wide 
crinoline-sweep from side to side ; 
bird, 
in the balanced bddy’s grace, 
the feet that trace 
in their light 
pace 
the ways of flight; 
flower, 
in the coloured dance 
that with a gesture’s necromance 
takes on 
the likeness of the petal-slow 
salute to sun: 
fleet as flame, 
afire, inspired yet tame 
to the measured beat of song, 
to the strong 
instinctive harmony 
that gave, 
in law that has no word, 
to each the eestasy 
of its own hour— 
the wave, 
the bird, 
the flower. Atun LLEWELLYN 
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OUTSIDE SOCCER 
TT 


N common with all other in- 
dustries professional football is 
suffering from a shortage of man- 
power. This is not yet visible to the 
naked eye—the League clubs still 
contrive to field eleven players 
every Saturday—but the managers 
are getting worried and, for all I 
know, there may be some move 
afoot to ease the situation by 
importing a few thousand Italians. 
Full employment has allowed 
the British workman to think of his 


job as a career instead of mere - 


gainful employment, and as a 
career professional soccer has little 
to commend it. Consider the case 
of Ernie Instep, an entirely fictitious 
inside-forward registered with, let’s 
say, Coketown United. Ernie is an 
average player in every way, so his 
playing career as a professional will 
last only seven years. He turned 


BENEFITS BENEFITS 


TAXABLE 
r 


-a twelve-hour week—about 


“pro” at the age of nineteen, and at 
twenty-six he will be on the scrap- 
heap, without a job, without any 
marketable skill, and with little 
more than a retirement bonus of 
about £400 to keep the wolf from the 
door. Some footballers last longer 
than Ernie: a few are lucky enough 
to avoid serious injury, loss of wind 
and form for fifteen or even twenty 
years, but Ernie is average. 

During his seven years in the 
game he does pretty well. He works 
two 
hours’ training a day plus a match 
of one and a half hours on Saturday 
afternoon—he travels in comfort 
throughout the country, he eats 
well, enjoys a long summer holiday, 
plays an exciting and most enjoy- 
able game on perfect pitches, and 
gets paid for it. Not bad, eh? The 
newspapers show us pictures of 
Ernie in training with his team- 
mates. There he is under the sun- 
ray lamp while the masseur works 
away at his valuable muscles. And 
there he is again at the brine baths, 
at the seaside, on the golf course— 
getting into condition for the Third 
Round Proper of the F.A. Chal- 
lenge Cup Competition. It seems a 
pleasant enough existence: it is, 
while it lasts. 

There are, of course, a few snags. 
By signing on as a professional foot- 
baller Ernie automatically became 
a pro. in the eyes of the authorities 
controlling amateur swimming, 
athletics and boxing, and is barred 
from membership of amateur clubs 
—though he can play amateur 
cricket and golf. He has also agreed 
to abide by the rules of the Coke- 
town F.C. as listed in his agree- 
ment, and at times he finds them 
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distinctly onerous. He is not sup- 
posed to take alcohol later in the 
week than Wednesday and mustn't 
be seen in a pub on Thursday, 
Friday or Saturday morning: he is 
not allowed to fly a plane or ride 
a motor-cycle; he may not attend 
dances on Friday nights and must be 
abed by ten o’clock. If he breaks 
these rules Ernie is on the carpet. 
His club may suspend him for four- 
teen days, without pay, or it may 
fine him, or it may terminate his con- 
tract on twenty-eight days’ notice. 

He may appeal against such 
sentences to the Management Com- 
mittee of the League, and again if” 
necessary to the Appeals Committee 
of the Football Association, but he 
is not allowed to call witnesses for 
his defence and cannot be legally 
represented. 

Some clubs are less strict than 
Coketown: their rules involve the 
player in nothing more exacting 
than a gentleman’s agreement to 
keep fit and out of trouble. Other 
clubs, however, regiment their 
players with martinetish fervour. 

And what is Ernie Instep’s pay ? 
Well, the system by which pro- 
fessional footballers are remunerated 
is extremely complicated. They get 
a basic wage, which varies with 
length of service and the season 
(playing or “close’’), and a ten per 
cent bonus on retirement; and they 
may get a signing-on bonus when 
they join a new club, a match 
bonus if the team wins or draws 
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(two pounds for a win, one pound 
for a draw), talent money if their 
team reaches the sixth round of the 
Cup or finishes among the leaders in 
the various Divisions, and: benefit 
payments every five years (maxi- 
mum £750). I say “may get” 
because none of these bonuses, 
talent moneys and benefits is con- 
tractual: the League sanctions such 
payments but does not enforce 
them, though they are now regarded 
as an obligation. 

With a bit of luck a star per- 
former in the League receives about 
£7,000 during his seven years in the 
game, but the stars number only 
about three hundred out of three 
thousand five hundred registered 
players. Ernie’s total earnings will 
be roughly £5,500—all of which, 
with the exception of the retirement 
pension, is subject to income tax. 
For some reason or other footballers’ 
benefits are taxed while those of pro- 
fessional cricketers, which areusually 
much more handsome, go scot-free. 

Nobody considers the present 
set-up in professional soccer as ideal. 
The F.A., the Football League and 
the Players’ Union have been 


trying for some years to get all 
players to “undertake vocational 
training” to fit them for “‘a trade, 
business or profession other than 
that of footballer”; but without 
much success. Very few players can 
be induced to think seriously of 
their future careers outside football 
until their days on the field are 
clearly numbered. Full-time pro- 
fessionalism seems to breed an 
obstinate optimism which the facts 
prove to be completely unwarranted. 

In Scotland the position is much 


healthier. Most of the professionals 
playing in the Scottish League are 
part-timers who train in the evening 
and turn out for their clubs on 
Saturday afternoon apparently full 
of beans and none the worse for 
their days at the bench, in the ship- 
yard or down the mine. My guess is 
that they enjoy their football at 
least as much as the full-timers 
south of the border. 

The English pro. is dissatisfied. 
He regards the government of the 
game as oligarchic and archaic, and 
his union is pressing for reform. He 
wants to abolish the maximum wage 
rule, the system whereby clubs 
have a right to retain players 


against their will, and the rule that 
denies players legal representation 
in disputes, These grievances are so 
strong that they are now being con- 
sidered by a Government Tribunal. 

My own views—and I have not 
been invited to give evidence before 
the Tribunal—are, I’m afraid, rather 
revolutionary. After listening to 
Mr. Butler’s grave statement on the 
economic situation and taking a 
peep at my most recent reminder 
from the commissioners of inland 
revenue, I have decided that the 
football industry should be national- 
ized immediately and put in charge 
of a new Ministry which could, no 
doubt, be co-ordinated in some way 
by Lord Woolton. Professionalism 
would be abolished, though there 
would, of course, be adequate com- 
pensation for shareholders and 
displaced professionals. 

These measures would increase 
the manpower of the country by 
about ten thousand, line the coffers 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


offset. the losses of other national- 
ized industries, and provide us with 
a ready-made excuse when next we 
are beaten at Association football 
by the United States. 

You didn’t know that the 
Americans play soccer? They don’t 
really; they play a peculiar game 
of their own invention, a strange 
mixture of Rugger and a sort of 
comic-strip war involving Martians. 
But in 1950 the handful of soccer 
enthusiasts in the United States 
sent a team to compete at Rio in the 
World Cup competition. On June 
29 this team met the might of 
England at Bela Horizonte and the 
result was: 

United States 1, England 0. 

Any industry as inefficient as 
that deserves to be nationalized. 

Bernard HoLttowoop 








SUPPOSE that most of us when 

we go abroad take with us a 
conversational phrase book. You 
will probably be astonished to be 
told that if, disappointed, you 
chuck the book away it is your own 
fault for taking it too seriously. 

I have this direct from Cassell’s, 
who publish French Conversation 
for English Travellers: Conversation 
Anglaise pour Voyageurs Francais 
(2s. 6d.), a work which has sold 
stolidly for seventy years and has 
a new, post-war edition revised and 
brought up-to-date by a Monsieur 
M.-T. de Curzon. 

I had telephoned to ask them 
what they meant by a sentence in 
The Florist on page 82. “Have you 


THE IMMORTAL ALFRED 


an orange tree in blossom ?’’—a 
sentence which is just the kind to 
upset the plain, ordinary English- 
man abroad who wants plain, 
ordinary phrases, like “What is the 
name of this station?’’ Nothing 
could .be more instantly revealing 
than Cassell’s reply. “We try to 
help as many travellers as possible,” 
they said. “How do you know 
nobody wants to buy 
trees?” 

They are, of course, quite right. 
I don’t. I may think that M. de 
Curzon is teasing, because he tells 
me how to buy (p. 91) a Prince 
Albert chain and (p. 128) an oil 
lamp for my bicycle. Another 
traveller, who happens to want just 


orange 
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“Hullo! There goes either George, Edgar, John, Hartley or Paul.” 
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those very things (I can ‘see him 
now, pedalling unsteadily through 
some dark Normandy village; he 
wears a knickerbocker suit of stiff 
tweed and a‘cap with ear-flaps; 
the light from his oil lamp gleams 
fitfully on the orange tree tied to 
his handlebars), will hail him as 
inspired. 

The point is important. Once 
you accept it you can read these 
books without getting cross with 
them. The incongruities with which 
they teem in their progress 
from “Aeroplanes” to “Zoological 
jardens ”’ become amusing examples 
of the variety of existence. You can 
stop seeking instruction and instead 
savour the strongest appeal of these 
books: the character of the English- 
man—I think Alfred is the best 
name for him—abroad. 

Mr. de Curzon’s Alfred emerges 
as a singularly lovable chap. It is 
evident that M. de Curzon, like most 
of these adaptors, is an Anglophile 
of the rarest kind, who sees the 
faults of the English and loves us 
all the more for them. His Alfred 
is as patient and endearing as the 
White Knight, and as ingeniously 
eccentric. 

His age is uncertain. He might 
be anything from sixty-four to one 
hundred and eighteen. His upbring- 
ing was, I deduce, a happy one; he. 
was reared in a country parsonage 
and tutored by his father’s curate) 
who urged that as soon as’ possible 
the boy should make the Grand 
Tour. He has no profession ; he lives 
in the country on decreasing divi- 
dends. But though he is poorer 
(“I cannot pay as much as that’’) 
his habits and manner reflect an 
Edwardian tranquillity. In his mind 
he is still living, and having fun, 
in the golden decade before 1914. 

He tries to keep up with the 
world, as his remark in the picture 
dealer’s—‘‘While I recognize the 
Impressionists, I do not want any- 
thing too exaggerated ’—pathetic- 
ally shows. But though too gentle- 
manly to argue about it, he is 
quietly convinced that nothing 
modern is of much value. Motor- 
cars fluster him (“There is some- 
thing wrong with the engine”) and 
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aeroplanes scare him (“I am feeling 
sick”); it is only in the world of 
bicycles, railways and steamboats 
that he moves with assurance. 
His clothes are deliberately old- 
fashioned; he calls a bowler hat 
a billycock, wears boots, and uses a 
cut-throat razor. So are his amuse- 
ments. He has never heard of the 
cinema and will have nothing to do 
with ice-rinks. A pond is good 
enough for him. And he takes to Free 
it a pair of those skates that used 2. , < 
to clip on to the sole and screw into bl WITT hhiinnLG S siamevninnice OER Sg 
the heel. He has a dignity which is MT Le U1 3 





| 
proof against the most insolent I, 
waiter, porter, taxi-driver or inn- 
keeper; and misfortunes, of which 
he meets a great many, ruffle him 
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not at all. When his skate comes 
unfastened (p. 127) and a search for 
a gimlet has proved fruitless he 
says only: “TI will not skate, but 
amuse myself on this slide—Je ne 
veux pas patiner, mais je m’amuserai 
sur cette glissade”’—a sentence which 
seems to me to be worth half a crown 
on its own. 

Such is M. de Curzon’s Alfred. 
Such are the Alfreds of all such 
books. You may ask what they are 
doing in books allegedly up-to-date. 
The truth is that they cannot be 
got out of them. M. de Curzon, a 
conscientious adaptor, would have 
prized Alfred loose if he could. But 
he recognizes that he cannot. Alfred 
is an immortal, taking his place 
as an equal beside Bottom, Don 
Quixote and Humpty-Dumpty. 

I report with satisfaction that 
Cassell’s think so too, They have 
assured me that as far as they are 
concerned Alfred will never die, 
that if, at some future time, man 
domesticates the atom and begins 
whizzing away to Mars as he now 
flies to Paris, in the vanguard, 
however reluctantly, will be Alfred. 

Inquisitive, cautious, scared, 
resolute, indestructible, still in his 
stiff tweeds, carrying his horse’s- 
head-handled stick and fingering his 
Albert chain, he will take his seat 
in the London-Mars-Venus express. 
Turning to the next seat (occupied 
by a Martian, with a face like an 
electric-light bulb) he will clear his 
throat and say: “These 1ockets 
move very swiftly—can I offer you a 
cigar—a cigarette—some tobacco?” 


NCA: Ary Prin 


BACK ROOM JOYS 
Giants of the Past 


“WOU should have seen Davies and Kershaw . . .” 
Or Lenglen. Or Braid. 
“That was Rugger (or tennis, or golf) as it should be 
played!” 


We each have our own generation 
Of never-before-never-sinces 
Who, examine ourselves as we will 
With the utmost impartiality, stay with us still— 
Bright suns more than stars, compared with your 
starlets to-day 
(Or to-morrow, or ever again, in our real estimation). 
Our audience winces, 
May even endeavour to fade uninstructed away, 
But we must describe that half-volley, that pass, that 
drive, 
Which we saw... 
Or did we? Or do these memories thrive 
Because they were formed at our own high noon, at 
our peak; 
No we conjure back, as we speak, 
Our larger-than-lifesize heyday, when we were plus— 
Is it them we admire, or us? 
Justin RicHarRDson 
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AT THE PLAY 


Héloise (DUKE oF York) 
Uncle Vanya 
(MaDDERMARKET, NORWICH) 


i—— HAVE often thought 
{ that an anthology of 

first-hand accounts af 

proposals of marriage 

would be an attractive 
idea. We are told so much about 
the results of marriages, so sadly 
little about the different forms of 
words that inaugurated them. In 
the section devoted to the Criminally 
Unromantic Abelard’s approach 
shots, if they were at all as Mr. 
James ForsytH showed them in 
Héloise (already withdrawn), would 
easily win first place. I doubt if 
even the vaguest professor of 
astrophysics, once he had brought 
his sights to bear on matrimony, 
could possibly express himself in;a 
manner so ill-calculated to win'a 
bright girl of seventeen as this 
Abelard’s preposterous declaration 
by way of the sawdust path of 
logic. If indeed he carried on like 
this, then Wodehouse would have 
been the man to deal with the 
scene, and not Mr. Forsytru, who 
treats the lovers with 


| Heloise 
Heloise—Miss SiopHAN McKenna 


unbroken — 


— 


Astrov Vanya Yelena 


solemnity. I should have thought 
that to gain such ascendancy over 
the students of Paris Abelard must 
have had wit, but of this there are 
no signs in the play. Nor does its 
language, which is quiet, competent, 
poetic prose, suggest the flaming 
passion, for God and for each other, 
that has carried these two names 
safely down eight centuries. 

The play’s main situation is 
Abelard’s mutilation. This was 
handled well and tactfully, but the 
long scenes that led up to it, very 
slowly produced by Mr. Micuarr 
Powe, had little dramatic in 
them, and the last, in which 
Abelard squeezed the hand of Héloise 
inconclusively in the wilderness, was 
not much more than depressing. 
Mr. ForsytH has failed not un- 
bravely in a most difficult venture, 
but the production was also against 
him. Abelard was scarcely helped 
as a great leader by Mr. Wacrer 
MackeEn’s dreamy Irish intonation, 
while Mr. Mervyn Jouns’ timid 
Fulbert seemed the last man to plan 
so grim a revenge. Miss S1opHANn 
McKenna was much nearer the 
mark, and given the chance might 
have conveyed the true Héloise; 
and Mr. JoHn Byron gave a quick 
spirit to the agent of villainy. 


The Maddermarket Theatre at 
Norwich holds no more than two 
hundred and fifty, but must be 
among the six most lovely play- 
houses in this country. Hiving been 
a Roman Catholic chapel, a baking 
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powder factory and a Salvation 
Army shelter, it fortunately fell into 
the hands of Mr. Nugent Monck 
thirty years ago when he was 
looking for permanent quarters for 
his amateur company, the Norwich 
Players. Its chapel gallery, fine 
timbers and_ eighteenth-century 
panelling lent themselves well to 
conversion into an Elizabethan 
theatre. The acoustics are miracu- 
lous, and the deep fore-stage com- 
bined with a shallow inner stage, 
set normally, gives great freedom. 
Mr. Monck, still vigorously at the 
helm, has put on the whole cycle of 
Shakespeare here, as well as an 
imposing list of classics and new 
plays, at the rate of ten productions - 
@ year. 

Anonymity being the Madder- 
market rule, I am barred from ' 
praising individuals, but the Uncle 
Vanya we have just seen was 
intelligently acted, very well spoken, 
and staged with real imagination. 
A good part of the authentic flavour 
of Chekhov came over. For an 
amateur company to achieve what 
professionals often fail in doing is 
indeed a distinction. 


Recommended 


For another ten days Emlyn 
Williams is impersonating Dickens 
in his readings, at the Criterion; 


star this. Women of Twilight 
(Vaudeville) is an uneven, un- 
pleasant. play with much good in it 
and some fine acting. 

Ertc Keown 
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THE MATCHMAKER 


Y mother wrote and said what 
has happened to Thomas? 
He always seemed such a nice young 
man to take me to dances in my 
letters but now I never even men- 
tioned him. At one time it was 
Thomas this and Thomas that 
and my mother was getting quite 
hopeful. Even my father became 
sufficiently moved to say: ‘“‘Who’s 
Thomas?” 

I wrote back and said I had no 
idea who she was talking about. 
I didn’t know anyone called 
Thomas. I had never known anyone 
called Thomas, except Great-uncle 
Thomas. 

My mother wrote back and said 
was I mad? How could I possibly 
think she meant Great-uncle 
Thomas who died of a stroke 
eighteen years ago while he was 
listening to a radio variety show ? 
Poor Great-uncle Thomas was very 
fond of me, and it was a shame I 
would never kiss him because of his 
moustache. He grew such wonderful 
cabbages too. The Thomas my 
mother was talking about was the 
one I used to go to dances with. 
He had an aunt in New Zealand. 

I wrote and told my mother I 
didn’t know anyone with an aunt 
in New Zealand. I knew someone 
who had a cousin in Australia, but 
that was Andrew. 

My mother wrote and said well, 
Andrew then. Sometimes she 
thought I was being difficult on 
purpose. What had happened to 
Andrew ? 

I wrote back and said nothing 
had happened to Andrew. 

My mother wrote and said what 
had happened then? What was the 
matter with Andrew ? 

I said nothing was the matter 
with Andrew. 

My mother wrote and said well, 
all she could say was it was a pity 
then. Andrew had seemed a very 
nice young man. She was always 
pleased to hear when I had a rise 
at the office or got a better job but 
sometimes she thought of me when 
I would be about seventy. What 
would { do then? It was all very 
well to be independent and fly 
about London in a bed-sitting room 


but she couldn’t see me doing that 
when I was seventy. Why wouldn’t 
I marry Andrew and settle down? 
Only the other day Mrs. Plant next 
door said to her: “When is your 
daughter going to marry and settle 
down?” Everybody was getting 
married now. 

I wrote back and said there had 
never been any question of my 
marrying Andrew. 

My mother wrote and said it 
must have been my fault then. The 
trouble with me was that I just 
didn’t bother because I was still 
waiting for someone like Douglas 
Fairbanks. And I needn’t try to 


deny it because I had told her that 
was what I was going to do. 

I wrote and did deny it. 

My mother said I had told her 
that. She remembered it very well 
because that was the day I was 
kept in at school for putting a newt 


Roney Fate Rs — 
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in the lemonade for the Parent- 
Teachers Association Annual 
Luncheon. It was all very well to 
admire Douglas Fairbanks but it 
was silly not to get married because 
of him. Everyone went through a 
period like that but they had to 
get over it. My mother got over 
Rudolph Valentino. She was looking 
at my father only the other day and 
thinking about it. 

She had always liked the sound 
of Andrew, and she thought it was 
particularly nice that he should go 
so often to see his mother in 
Northampton. 

I wrote back and said that 
wasn’t Andrew. . It was Bill who 
often -went to see his mother ‘in 
Northampton. 

My mother wrote and said what 
had happened to Bill? Why did I 
never write about him? What was 
the matter .. .? 

Marsorig RIDDELL 
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Monday, November 19 

As Mr. AnrHony EpEn walked 
into the House of Commons this 
afternoon it 
seemed as if 
everything was 
very normal—the somewhat taut, 
tense normality of the new Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Dopps, from an Opposi- 
tion back-bench, was declaring that 
railway passengers were “dreading 
another winter like the last” —and 
there was a burst of cheering and 
laughter from the Government 
benches in recognition of what was 
taken as a confession of failure by 
the previous Government. Prac- 
tically everything mentioned in 
Parliament these days, however 
innocent or simple, is taken as (a) a 
confession of failure by the previous 
Government, or (6) a failure by the 
new Government, in its three weeks 
of office, to give effect to every 
“pledge”—real or imaginary—made 
at the election. 


House of Commons 
World Review 


But there came a sudden change _ 


in the atmosphere as Members 
recollected that foreign policy was 
the subject of the day’s debate. 
And, to the credit of Parliament, 
there is rarely any great or violent 
divergence of view on that subject. 
Indeed, the debate had not been 
going long before Mr. HeErserr 
Morrison was claiming authorship, 
or part-authorship, of Mr. EpEn’s 
policy. And Mr. EpEN was con- 
tentedly nodding agreement. 

Before that, however, there were 
two small incidents which helped to 
build up the more friendly atmo- 
sphere. Mr. MANUEL, who, as a keen 
Opposition Member is not accus- 
tomed to cheers from the Govern- 
ment side, appeared startled when 
he was given a full-throated Tory 
greeting on entry. He seemed to 
suspect irony, then blushed with 
pleasure as he realized that it was 
in recognition of his escape from 
injury in a train crash on the way 
to the House. Sir Toomas Moore, 
a fellow-passenger, appeared with 
plaster on his injured head and got 
a cheer of sympathy. 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


The other incident was 
announcement that THe Kine in- 
tended to accede to the request of 
the House for some signal mark of 
his favour to be given to the ex- 
Speaker, Colonel Ciirron Brown. 

Nobody was surprised, therefore, 
when Mr. Epen received a cheer 
from all sides as he rose to open the 
debate. It was a full review of the 
world’s troubles and bright spots, 
delivered in those quiet, rather too 
even tones the House knows so well. 
Members on all sides cried “ Hear, 
hear!” when he put forward his plea 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 


Minister of Fuel and Power 
(Birmingham, King's Norton) 


for an international agreement on 
something—however small, however 
seemingly unimportant that some- 
thing might be. It would make a 
tiny hole in the—iron’—dyke of 
international suspicion and unwill- 
ingness to negotiate, and might lead 
to a welcome flood of international 
understanding and agreement. 

But he was not in favour of 
spectacular steps to woo Mr. STa.in, 
well as he recognized that such a 
courtship (if successful) might go far 
to bring peace to the troubled world. 
He thought the less dramatic 
method of keeping on keeping on 
would be more effective. And so on 
round the world, with a warning to 
Egypt that the murder of British 
soldiers was not the way to earn the 
abrogation of a Treaty freely entered 
into, a glance at Persia and the oil 
dispute, a hope that, before long, 
peace might come in [Corea. 

It was, as several later speakers 
commented, a review that inspired 
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confidence that Mr. Epen, at least, 
sees all the difficulties and dangers, 
as well as the opportunities, before 
him, and the whole House cheered 
again as he sat down. 

Mr. Morrison disagreed with 
nothing in the speech, and was con- 
cerned only with matters of emphasis 
and priority. He did, however, put 
forward an eloquent plea that, when 
the democracies had built up their 
armaments to a ‘“‘safe” height, they 
should be very sure that the guns 
did not go off without just cause and 
merely because they were there. 
He wanted assurances that, once 
safety from aggression had been 
achieved, no arms race would 
develop. And that brought him 
(clearly to his surprise) a cheer from 
the other side of the House. 


Tuesday, November 20 


The second day of a debate, 
however interesting, is apt to be a 
little ragged, and 
to-day’s contin- 
uation of the 
foreign affairs discussion was no 
exception. There were many 
thoughtful contributions, but they 
were, for the most part, delivered to 
a House seven-eighths empty. How- 
ever, the well-tenanted Press Gallery’ 
ensured that no pearls were wasted, 
however sparse the gathering before 
which they were nominally cast. 

Mr. CHURCHILL adopted a hurt 
tone when he announced at Question- 
time that, if any considerable body 
of opinion was against it, he would 
not press the plan for a secret 
session on defence. The entire 
Opposition promptly announced in 
unison its objection to the secret 
session, and Mr. C., in more- 
sorrow-than-anger tones, said he 
had felt it to be an advantage, 
but... 

A lively Question-time, in which 
housing was among the topics under 
review, led up to a renewal of the 
truce which almost always rules 
when foreign affairs are under con- 
sideration. Mr. Ricnarp SToxKEs, 
who led the unsuccessful mission to 
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Persia over the oil dispute, was 
among the speakers for the Opposi- 
tion, and Mr. AnrHony Nutrine 
made a quietly successful maiden 
speech as Under-Secretary to Mr. 
EpEN at the Foreign Office. 

The future of Germany— 
whether the whole of that distressful 
land or only the Western part—was 
one of the subjects raised, and while 
some took the view that the 
Federal Government should con- 
tinue to be guided into the Western 
Powers’ orbit (to use Mr. Eprn’s 
phrase), others felt that a disarmed 
Germany was the only safe course. 

Incidentally, his winding-up 
speech (immediately following a 
brilliant one by Mr. KeEnnera 
Youncer, former Minister of State) 
clearly established Mr. EpEN as a 
master of the House of Commons. 
With only a few notes on the backs 
of envelopes he held the House 
absolutely silent for half an hour 








Now we really have got ’im for obstruction...” 


while he carefully, methodically, 
and with great good humour, took 
up points raised by speakers in the 
two-day’s discussion. And when 
he sat down there was a roaring 
ovation for him, such as only 
Mr. CHURCHILL has so far earned. 

With that incongruity which 
makes Parliamentary life so inter- 
esting the House passed on to a 
talk about pilfering from British 
Railways. 


Wednesday, November 21 

While their Lordships were 
discussing (in a rather this-is-where- 
we - came - in 
atmosphere) the 
foreign situation, 
the Commons 
were having a pleasant time with all 
sorts of odds and ends. 

Then: were questions about 
special stamps for Scotland (“No,” 
said Mr. GamMans) and special 
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stamps to help our Olympic Games 
team (‘“No,” said Mr. Cauroums). 
Then Mr. Richarp Apams made a 
little joke about the Government 
testing the new rifle proposed for 
the Army—and “standing by their 
targets” while they did so. 

Mr. Cuurcrit. waited for the 
few chuckles to subside, then rose, 
grave-faced, and politely con- 
gratulated Mr. ApaMs on his wit— 
adding with a charming smile: 
“even if it is not original.” Mr. 
CuuRCHILL evidently reads the 
correspondence columns of The 
Times, even if Mr. Apams does not. 

And so, by way of a statement 
from the Colonial Secretary about 
the possibility of federating Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, to a discussion on the duties of 
some of the new Ministers, and 
another on the pollutien of rivers. 

All conducted in a nice, jumble- 
sale-like atmosphere. 
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THE QUAINT-POTATO SPIRIT 


HE finest feature of the year’s 

work, said the Secretary, had 
undoubtedly been Mr. Dimhurst’s 
potato. (Prolonged applause.) 

The quaintly-formed potato, the 
Secretary went on, might almost be 
termed the pictorial backbone of 
local journalism throughout the 
country. Either unadorned or, 
when necessary, with the addition of 
matchstick legs and inked-in eyes, 
it was continually cropping up in all 
its diversity in the pages of long- 
established and _highly-respected 
journals. It was this kind of thing 
that helped to preserve the nation’s 
local Press in the form the public 
preferred. (Hear, hear!) 

But for the quaintly-formed 
potato and the spirit it represented 
—let them call it the Quaint-Potato 
Spirit—our local Press, declared the 
Secretary warmly, would long ago 
have degenerated into mere chron- 
icles of delayed sewerage schemes, 
local planning inquiries and political 
oratory. Only Quaint-Potatoism 
ensured that their papers retained 
that touch of warm and homely 
humanity without which 
journalism of the countryside—yes, 
and the town too—would long ago 
have stifled itself in the boredom of 
the people. (Cheers.) 

All honour, then, to Mr. Dim- 
hurst, who had made of the literal, 
or vegetable, side of Quaint-Potato- 
ism both a science and an art. For 


“the. 


had he not, by means of a cunningly- 
contrived cage of wire, produced a 
potato more bizarre than any 
before? And had not pictures of 
this same potato, in different 
positions—so versatile was _ its 
deformity—appeared in no fewer 
than seven papers in two counties, 
each of which had likened it to some 
different beast? (Loud cheers.) 

The Secretary was sure that, 
with the example of Mr. Dimhurst 
before them, members would be 
inspired in the ensuing year to 
even greater efforts to ensure the 
continuing sanity of provincial 
journalism. They must seek new 
fields to conquer. Was there not, for 
instance, room for some branches of 
Quaint-Potatoism in the regional 
Home Service of the B.B.C.? Let 
their motto be: Our radios shall be 
Quaint-Potato too! (Applause and 
stamping of feet.) 

Good work, went on the Secre- 
tary, had been done in other Quaint- 
Potato branches. Let them look, for 
instance, at Miss Trump’s sterling 
work with the caterpillar of the 


_ privet hawk moth. (Applause.) For 


many years now Miss Trump, one 
of their most respected foundation- 
members, had inveigled this fear- 
some beast into countless corres- 
pondence columns—sometimes with 
interesting results, thanks to the 
fact that newspaper editors, when 
asked to explain what the thing was, 


never seemed to be able to lay their 
hands on a reference book. It would 
be a black day for Quaint-Potatoism 
when works on butterflies and moths 
found their way on to editorial 
bookshelves, said the Secretary 
darkly. 

Mention of | correspondence 
columns brought him to yet another 
fruitful Quaint- Potato field in which 
members had distinguished them- 
selves in the past twelve months, 
No fewer than nine of them, for 
instance, had joined in the cor- 
respondence in one weekly paper on 
the subject of the County Rate 
Precept. By means of crafty side- 
tracking they had, after many 
weeks, managed to turn it into 
a dispute about non-traditional 
houses. 

But they must not be too com- 
placent, the Secretary warned, 
raising his voice above the applause. 
He had followed the correspondence 
closely and had noticed that those 
taking part had missed a sublime 
chance of directing the correspond- 
ence into even remoter channels— 
namely, Are Lady Magistrates Effi- 
cient? Their winter programme of 
off-the-point debates should mean 
fewer lost chances of this kind next 
year. 

They had, too, to report the 
failure of an attempt to switch a 
debate in the columns of one news<* 
paper from the subject of inefficient 
drains to that of the need for 
electoral reform. But complete 
success was not to be expected after 
only one year’s organized working. 
Indeed, it would be foolish ever 
to expect one-hundred -per-cent 
success. 

On the whole they could con- 
gratulate themselves on their first 
year. There was only one shadow 
across their meeting: the very 
nature of their work precluded them 
from inviting the Press. Organized 
Quaint-Potatoism must flourish un- 
heralded by the journalism for 
whose benefit it existed. 

In fact, the Secretary concluded, 
like many another flower, that of the 
Quaint Potato was born to blush 
unseen. That would not lessen its 
fragrance. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


First Knight 


ENRY IRVING’s name has suffered in much 
the same way as that of Queen Victoria. 
They were both essentially modest people 
whose high respect for their calling drove 
them to assume a hard crust of dignity which 
has offered an easy target to satire. One 
hopes that a younger generation brought up to mock 
at the theatrical] plumcake of the Lyceum will gain a 
truer estimate of Irving from Henry Irving, a com- 
prehensive and admirably fair biography which his 
grandson, Mr. Laurence Irving, encouraged by the 
discovery of a large cache of letters, has written. 
Half Cornish, with a Methodist mother to whom the 
stage was Satan’s ante-room, Irving could scarcely have 
avoided being a romantic and a crusader. When 
finally he arrived in the London theatre at the age of 
twenty-eight, after a long struggle as a clerk and an 
overworked comedian in the provinces, it had reached 
the bottom of a deplorable period. With “The Bells” 
in 1871 (five years afterwards) he won the public, with 
his “Hamlet” in 1874 he established himself as 
England’s leading actor, and then he was ready to 
embark on his mission of converting Society to the idea 
that the theatre was as much an art as any of the others, 
and not a place of disrepute manned by an inferior race. 
In his speeches, his personal behaviour—of necessity a 
little pontifical—and his whole conduct of the Lyceum 
he seems always to have borne his crusade in mind. 


g BORING ( 

















“ But couldn’t we find some place where the 


ee” Country and the Thomas Hardy Country 
overlap?’ 


$ 


The honours that came later—the stage’s first knight- 
hood, the friendship of the Prince of Wales, the abject 
surrender of the drawing-rooms—he regarded as 
homage overdue to his profession rather than to himself. 
Great as he was as an actor, and in a style which was a 
radical improvement on the contemporary school, this 
battle that he won for the theatre against the 
entrenched snobbery of the Victorians was perhaps 
his biggest achievement. 

A happy marriage would have made impossible his 
complete dedication to the Lyceum. The story of his 
final break with his wife is pathetic and, I think, 
splendid. After the sensational first night of “The Bells,” 
and after a party at which she had been a character- 
istically wet blanket, they were driving home when 
Irving, obviously reminded of Edmund Kean, promised 
that they should soon have their carriage and pair. 
“Are you going on making a fool of yourself like this 
all your life?” asked his wife, at which he got out and 
never spoke to her again. 

It is as hard for us to understand his unique position 
here and in America as it is to grasp the strains to 
which he subjected himself at the Lyceum, where he 
took rehearsals and supervised every smallest detail of 
each production. Those were still the days of the 
multiple bill, when even “Hamlet” was preceded by a 
farce, the programme lasting five and a half hours. 
Edwin Booth, on a visit from America, found him 
infinitely patient but a despot whose will was law. 
Only in finance was he careless. The mounting costs of 
a theatre in which money was no object were set off for 
a time by gruelling tours, but in the end Irving died 
penniless. The pattern of his own life remained very 
simple, apart from the princely dinners at which he 
entertained his friends, to whom his pocket was per- 
petually open. Off the stage he was genial, approach- 
able, fond of practical jokes and fatally indulgent to 
his terriers. When he died every cabby in London tied 
a black bow to his whip, a tribute more significant than 
burial in the Abbey. 

Mr. Laurence Irving is studiedly objective, but the 
stature of his grandfather is in no doubt. First-hand 
reports of his acting (including even those of Shaw, 
whose funeral expenses Irving said he would be glad 
to pay at any time, and who was furious at Ellen Terry’s 
long loyalty to the Lyceum) are eloquent of its extra- 
ordinary power. Shakespeare still had to be emasculated 
for tender ears, but he was given a new popularity. 
Ripe for romance, the public got it in a big way. 
Irving was deadly serious about the importance of 
spectacle in art. At that date it was natural that he 
should be. He was temperamentally incapable of 
understanding Ibsen, but he did know exactly how to 
send people home in a glow. This is not only a very 
good biography of him but also an intensely interesting 
account, well documented, of the Victorian stage— 
that strange territyry where even so upright a man as 
Irving could own # theatrical paper, before making a 
present of it to a leading critic. Eric KEown 
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Cap and Gown at Westminster 

Mr. T. Lloyd Humberstone is apt to the moment 
with his University Representation. Here, together with 
a scholarly historicalsurvey,is a fascinating biographical 
list of all University members, not only such giants as 
Pitt and Gladstone and Sir Isaac Newton (whose only 
known contribution to Parliamentary debate is a request 
to have a window shut), but others sufficiently described 
by such simple phrases as “corrupt politician” or 
“brother of a duchess.” Our own Sir Alan Herbert, 
whose triumph in the Matrimonial Causes Act is itself 
@ mighty argument, contributes a foreword to a book 
that covers every relevant factor except perhaps the 
odd circumstance that parties in the House should ever 
. be so closely balanced as to threaten to turn even a 
University election into a political dogfight. Unfortun- 
ately Mr. Humberstone spoils his case by basing it 
largely on the principle of guild representation, a 
dangerous though admittedly fascinating departure 

from tradition. 0..C. P. 


A London Boyhood 

Mr. Roland Camberton’s Rain on the Pavements is 
a collection of sketches of Jewish boyhood and 
adolescence. His hero, who grows up in a mulch of 
warm family feeling and combines an unpruned 
luxuriance of reading with a zest for exploring London, 
is an odd, appealing fish whom I much enjoyed meeting. 
The mixture of eccentrics, psychology and ‘scenes of 
urban life has been used before; but it is a good, hard- 
wearing formula and it results in a book that is fresher 
in material, though ‘slightly less fresh in style, than 
Mr. Camberton’s “Scamp.” The political background 
of clashes between Fascists and Communists does not 
quite succeed in balancing the inner development of 
the boy with the development of the world he lives in. 
Mr. Camberton revels in the particular and seems least 
happy when he is trying to universalize it. His remark- 
able talents resemble those of Mr. Joseph Wechsberg, 
though so far he is less discreet in employing them. 

R. G. G. P. 


Warm Embers 

Saulieu is remembered by most travellers for 
exquisite meals on the way to the Riviera or for the 
snarling lions on the Romanesque eapitals of its lofty 
church. Paloma will give them a third contact with 
this small Burgundian town; for the more engrossing 
half of Mrs. Robert Henrey’s new book deals with the 
emergence and return of a George Edwardes chorus 
girl from and to Saulieu. The emergence is rather 
mysterious. Mrs..Henrey does not meet her scrappily- 
communicative heroine until the latter has become a 
middle-aged eccentric in the Bloomsbury of 1944, 
living on savings and the hoarded reputation of a 
one-time Edwardign toast—which procures her prefer- 
ential treatment in, the small Continental restaurants of 
her contemporaries. But her real background has been 
kept warm for her by her generosity to her poor 


relations; and this dependence on family solidarity and 
peasant ownership for the enjoyment of old age is 
rendered particularly enchanting by her biographer’s 
zestful view of it. u. P. BE. 


Books Reviewed Above 


Henry Irving. Laurence Irving. (Faber, 50/-) 

University Representation. T. Lloyd Humberstone. (Hutch- 
inson, 10/6) 

Rain on the Pavements. Roland Camberton. (Lehmann, 
10/6) 


. Mrs. Robert Henrey. (Dent, 15/-) 


Other Recommended Books 


: Writer. Robert Graves. 


Occupation (Cassell 
Collection of the author's “ 


» 12/6) 
scattered bye-works,” including— 


besides the two classic little books ‘‘ Lars Porsena or the Future 
of Swearing” and “Mrs. Fisher or the Future of ‘Humour"”— 
misce) 


laneous essays and short stories, and two plays. The 
earlier works appeared in But it Still Goes On (1930), but about 
a third of the book seems to be new.to stiff covers. Miscellany 
full of learning lightly carried, opinions pungently expressed: 
immensely entertaining. 

Funny pictures: Us, Fougasse. (Methuen, 7/6) Drawings 
from Punch. Warning: don’t—as many people with a book 
of pictures do—open at random and turn the pages backwards. 
Let's Face It. David Langdon. (Methuen, ae) Many drawings 

[from Punch, with some others. Back to the Slaughterhouse. 
Ronald Searle. (Macdonald, 6/-) A few drawings from Punch, 
many from elsewhere, some new. Girls of St. Trinian’s much 
in evidence. 
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se eh 
chil 


sor younger 


ERHAPS Alice’s White Rabbit set the fashion that 

was maintained so enchantingly by Beatrix Potter. 
Anyway, nowadays the rabbits and mice and hedgehogs 
in children’s picture books are charmingly dressed. So 
are the moles and the badgers, and though that fashion 
may have started when Kenneth Grahame heard ‘“‘The 
Wind in the Willows,” we may as well stop talking 
about imitations and admit that our smaller British 
fauna wear their national dress round about Christmas 
time. Nothing could be more enchanting than the 
pictures and text of Magdalen Eldon’s Snow Bumble 
(Collins, 7/6). ‘‘Bumble,” a half-Scottish Pekingese, 
lives in a tree house with a clan of MacMouses, and 
when the hard weather comes he sets out to rescue 
snow-bound creatures. A robin /with a sore throat is 
“led home by slow hops.” Other birds and rabbits are 


saved, and the home is turned into a hospital. Of course 
it’s absurd, but the charmingly detailed pictures are 
worth any excuse. There are several little books, just 
the right size for pockets and Christmas stockings. 
Many Happy Returns (Collins, 3/6), by Racey Helps, 
has an easy story and delicious coloured pictures of 
mice, squirrels, sparrows and moles—again in their 


national dress. Rosalie K. Fry breaks new ground in 
Cherrywinkle, and shows originality in her choice of 
clothes for hawk-moths. Her other tiny book, The 
Little Gipsy, has more familiar creatures, and tells how 
a baby gipsy was persuaded by them to shun poachers’ 
stews (both are from Hutchinson, 3/6). Nora Case 
gives a new version of Ten Little Nigger Boys (Chatto, 
3/6) which may upset elders because it begins with one 
little nigger boy putting on his shoe, and accumulates. 
However, in the second half of the book we begin with 
ten little nigger girls, and they are shed in the familiar 
way. A Guide to Nurseryland (Hutchinson, 2/6), by 


W. H. Cobb, is a large flat book, cheap only in price, 
giving eleven geographically illustrated nursery rhymes. 
For instance, we are shown the school, Mary’s house 
(rather grand), the lamb’s house (a shepherd’s hut), the 
teacher’s house, and glimpses of the whole village. 
There is another Peepshow Book—Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears (Folding Books Ltd., 3/6) pictured by 
Patricia Turner. The stereoscopic effect of the cut and 
folded pages gives a feeling of intimacy as one peeps 
into the bears’ house, but why need Southey’s text 
have been tampered with so much? Wise grown-ups 
will arrange their own treat by giving the new edition 
of Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon’s Kings and Queens 
(Dent, 10/6), illustrated by Rosalind Thornycroft, to 
young relations in the same house. Each royalty (from 
William I) has a rhyme. Here is a snatch from the 
one about “Reckless Richard Lion-Heart”: 


“Who, sure of aim, 
And never afraid, 
Was always game 
For a good crusade.” 


Next come some books for readers and near-readers to 
deal with by themselves. One of the best is Mr. 
Apple’s Family (Blackwell, 6/-), by Jean McDevitt, 
illustrated well and lavishly by Ninon. It tells how 
Mr. and Mrs. Apple and their five children, all named 
after apples, find a cottage in an apple orchard and 
paint it white inside and green and red without. This 
is the happiest book, and nothing goes wrong for long. 
Another good one is Bruno Bear (Edmund Ward, 8/6), 
by Hugh Gardner, with excellent illustrations by Harry 
Rountree. It is the tale of a most endearing bear who 
hears birds singing in the distance, and goes into the 
world to find—not a fortune but many deserved friends. 
Big, Little, Smaller and Least (Blackwell, 5/-), told and 
illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill, is, apart from its 
dreadful title, very simple and pleasant. It is about 
four little girls and their search for a pet. They begin 
with tadpoles and work up (via a goat, a piglet, etc.) 
to a puppy. The Adventures of So Hi (James Barrie, 
8/6), by Cynon Beaton-Jones, illustrated by John Ward, 
are full of difficulties, and begin when he steals the 
famous white tails of the Emperor’s horses to weave 
into a kite-string. The story of the little Chinese boy’s 
strange journey, oftheold dragonand thesinging goldfish, 
is full of poetry and humour and excitement. Zoo 
Birds (Puffin Picture Books, 2/-), with text by David 
Seth Smith and pictures by Maurice Wilson, is worth 
quit: four times its price. The text, of course, is 
excellent and there are some lovely pictures. Let us 
bless the Puffins for themselves and our pockets. 
B. E. Bower 
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AIDS TO MOTORING 


H® jumped off his bicycle, 
propped it up against a gate, 
and came across to me. “What's 
the trouble?” he said briskly. 

I took my head out of the 
bonnet, where I had been gazing in a 
dull and uninspired way at the plugs. 

“Won't go,” I told him. 

“Have you tried?” he asked 
suspiciously. 

“Yes,” I said. I’d thought of 
that. 

“Well, try again now,” he said, 
as though his presence might make 
all the difference. 

I pulled the.starter-knob. The 
starter gave a single, despairing 
groan as it put its shoulder to 
the wheel and strained. Then it 
relapsed into silence. 

“Could it be that ?” I suggested. 

“She'd still start on the handle.” 

“Will you sit inside and jiggle,” 
I said courteously, “or shall I?” 

He allowed me to jiggle while he 
swung. Between us we made her 
fire four times. Each time she 
spluttered and died with a hacking 
cough, and he glared at me as 
though I were stalling her with my 
jiggling on purpose. 

“It’s your carburettor,” he 
diagnosed, straightening himself. 
“Getting too much juice through. 
Where’s your tool kit?” 

My tools were on the floor at the 
back. He opened the door and 
looked inside. He turned on me 
severely. “Are these all the tools 
you carry?” 

“T’m afraid they are,” I said 
apologetically. 

He poked among them curiously. 

“But what on earth are they? 
This thing that looks like the rolled- 
up lid of a sardine tin——” 

“That’s right—with the key 
taken out and then rolled up again. 
You know the way you pull your 
choke out, and it shoots back and 
you lose your engine? I just clip the 
sardine tin lid quickly on to the 
shaft thing before it can shoot back. 
That holds it. I happened to notice 
it was just the right length when I 
was carrying the (lust-bin out.\\o the 
gate,” I mentioned modestly. 

Investigating further, he tossed 
an object out into the hedge. 


“If you can wait, sir, I'll try to find out who I sold it to.” 


“Don’t throw that away,” I 
said, rescuing it. “That’s my 
brick.” 

“Your brick ?” 

“To balance on the accelerator,” 
[ explained. 

After some thought he asked 
why I should ever want to balance 
a brick on the accelerator. Only 
when the battery was down, I told 
him, which it was rather often, to 
keep the thing set while I swung. I 
demonstrated how I divided the 
weight of the brick between the 
foot-brake and the accelerator so as 
to get eijactly the right angle of 
depression on the accele\ator. It 
takes a delicate touch. 

“ A-clothes-line ?”” he murmured, 
examining it. 
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He didn’t seem to realize that 
sometimes the brick is recalcitrant 
and has to be tied to the accelerator 
pedal. 

“But why a bicycle pump?” he 
said, hauling it out. 

“Well, you know how it is when 
the radiator begins to steam. 
You’ve got to top it up, and there’s 
probably a ditch or a stream handy. 
but you haven’t got a container. 
I find fifteen or twenty squirts with 
the bicycle pump——” 

“You could carry a container.” 

“Ido.” I pointed it out to him. 
“But I <an’t get water into that. 
It’s for dripping petrol into from the 
carburettor.” - 

e Why ? ” 

“For my cigarette lighter, of 








course. There ought to be a 
fountain-pen filler somewhere,” I 
said anxiously. 

We both searched for it. 

“T expect. you’re wondering 
about the corkscrew,” I said, laugh- 
ing nervously and trying to unscrew 
it out of the fountain-pen filler. 
“When the petrol cap dropped off I 
used the cork out of a pickled-onion 
jar—a seven-pound one. It’s rather 
a tight fit.” 

“And the tin opener?” he said. 
He was really interested now. 

I had to admit the tin opener 
was to open tins with. 

“Picnics, you know,” I said. 

His face fell. He cheered up, 
however, when he raked out the 
coat-hanger. 

“Not just to hang your coat 
on while you’re swinging?” he 
hazarded. 

“No, no. As a matter of fact 
it’s a spare I carry.” 

“A spare what?” 

“A spare coat-hanger,” I said, 
| surprised. 

“But I mean what’s the first 
y coat-hanger sf 





























car and made him look under the 
luggage grid. 

“You've probably never 
noticed,” I said, “how a _ coat- 
hanger turned upside-down and 
wedged in behind the luggage grid 
holds up a loose exhaust tail. In the 
hook, you know.” 

He confessed he hadn’t noticed 


LANSLAN 
S 




















I led him to the back of ‘the - 


it. Returning to my tool outfit, 
which seemed to have a fascination 
for him, he delved further. He gave 
an incredulous cry. 

“No! I don’t believe it! Some- 
thing real! A tyre lever!” 

“Well, I don’t know how that 
got there,” I said. “That’s what I 
keep in the greenhouse for prizing 
tins of paint open with.” 

“Your surplus petrol ought to 
have dried off by now,” he said 
faintly. ‘“Let’s have another shot. 
You swing this time.” 


a 
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I must say, he jiggled very well. 
She started beautifully. 

“ Better take her to a garage and 
have the carburettor looked at,” he 
advised, closing the bonnet. “Yes, 
and while you’re about it, get your- 
self some tools. Some tools likely to 
be a bit of use.” 

“T will,” [ promised humbly. 

He went over to his bicycle. He 
came back to me. He coughed. 

“Wonder if you’d mind just 
lending me your thing for topping- 
up radiators with?” he said. 

Cotiy Howarp 
a 


NON SUM QUALIS ERAM 


USED to be an honest man, 
I paid my rates and taxes 
Until this age of plot* and plan 
Broke good men’s hearts and 
backses. 


Now interest and necessity, 
Inextricably linked, 
Have finally outdated me, 
And I am not what I was when 
My strength was as the strength 
of ten: 
I am the last good citizen— 
And I’m extinct. 


When filling forms I 
truth, 
I neither lied nor paltered. 
Adieu! my prehistoric youth, 
For now the case is altered. 
* graphs, of course 


told the 


Then all} the money that I earned 
Auriferously chinked 
In pockets where the holes it burned 
Were burned for me, not other men, 
Nor purposes beyond my ken. 
I was the last good citizen— 
And I’m extinct. 


Ah, cheap, dead days beyond recall! 
I knew what wasn’t cricket, 

And never travelled first at all 
Upon a third-class ticket. 


Now shifty stratagems at which 

I never would have winked 
Maintain me, if not passing rich, 
Less broke than if I strayed again 
Inside the poor-but-honest pen. ” 
I was the last good citizen— 

And I’m extinet. 


t well, nearly all 
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Ay e you om 
snobbish 
about wine? 


OW do you choose wine ? 
H Do you go by the foreign 

language on the label or do 
you know enough about wine to 
judge it on its merits ? 


Here’s how experts judge wine. 
They hold it up to the light : its 
colour is a guide to its maturity. 
They “ breathe-in” its bouquet : 
its aroma is as important as 
fragrance is to a flower. They 
take a sip and savour it on their 
palates : flavour and “ character ” 
are the final points. By all these 
tests, experts, with the world’s 
wines to choose from, have 
awarded gold medals to a wine 
with a label in English — 
SEPPELTS IMPERIAL RESERVE PARA. 


Here’s the story behind this wine. 
Just over a hundred years ago, 
Joseph Seppelt, a Silesian with 
wine-making in his blood, arrived 
in Australia. There he discovered 
the wine country of his dreams— 
with all the good features of the 
finest vineyards of home, and none 


of their drawbacks. The soil was 


rich, the climate dry, the sunshine 
certain; and phylloxera (the vine 
pest which ravaged European 
vineyards) did not exist. He 
imported prize European vines, 
planted them and 
Seppeltsfield. 


Today, the fourth generation of 
the Seppelt family is making wine 
in the vineyards Joseph Seppelit 
planted in 1851—vineyards which 
are now older than many in 
Europe. With the tradition of a 


hundred years of wine-making | 
behind them, in a pest-free land | 


where every year is a vintage year, 
Seppelts wines—notably IMPERIAL 
RESERVE PARA—challenge compari- 
son with the finest from any 
country. “ Port” in all but name 
(IMPERIAL RESERVE PARA cannot be 
called Port because it does not 
come from Portugal) this fine 


wine, tawny in colour, light-bodied | 
and clean in flavour, with a | 


character bordering on that of a 


liqueur, is the accompaniment to | 
dessert sought after by wine lovers | 


who know. 


Among the wine stores which sell 
SEPPELTS IMPERIAL RESERVE PARA | 
are Selfridges, Whiteleys, branches | 


of the Victoria Wine Co., Ltd., and 
other good wine merchants, whose 


numbers are growing daily. The | 


price of 17/9 is, thanks to Imperial 
Preference, lower than European 
wine of comparable quality. 
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Factories at: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 
SOUTH WALES - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND - HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 








TELLING THE WORLD 


66 countRiEs in all parts of the world, including 
hard currency areas, are now receiving from 
Britain regular shipments of Hoover products — 
electric cleaners, washing machines, electric 
polishers and F.H.P. motors. 


The volume of these exports is rapidly expanding 
all the time. In the first six months of 1951 the 
figure was 100%, higher than for the same period 
in 1950, and that in turn was 68% higher than 
the figure for the first six months of 1949. 


The export of Hoover products is not only 
valuable in earning foreign currency but is a 
magnificent advertisement for British enterprise 
as a whole. Every Hoover cleaner, washing 
machine, polisher and motor despatched overseas 
is a reminder to other countries that British 
initiative, invention and craftsmanship _ still 


remain unsurpassed. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


OF BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT 


MERTHYR TYDFIL 














B. Seppelt & Sons Lid., 88 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Your hair’ 
only as safe as 
your scalp! 


Dandruff... 
There's Nutriline care for both! 


Big Chief Falling Hair threatens most men! But cheer up — Nutriline’s 

stimulating tonic action gives you the healthy se alp your hair must have 

—if it is to grow and keep growing! And you'll feel that vital tonic 

action —in the thrilling oF your scalp as new health is supplied to 

every hair root! So let Nutriline take care of your scalp—and give 
your hair a brave new future! 


i 


NUTRILINE 


TONIC HAIR DRESSING 
brings new life to hair and scalp 


Falling Hair... Don't worry... 


Generously cut from 
luxurious materials, 
‘Celanese’ Ties are 
available at most 
outfitters, in a wide 
vatiety of tasteful 
and self colours. 


UNDERWEAR - SPORTS SHIRTS - TIES 


royds 





NUE 53-96-00 
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THIS SIGN IS YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF VALUE 


BY ROYAL COMMAND 


Toke a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 


Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 


have been made to the same high standards 


“7 Wj ” ? | as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 
The Yuna | 


N QO T O N and his friends; they are rolled of the very 
Expanding Case by 1 1 


finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 
WORKS: WALTHAMSTOW AND OLDHAM TRADE SHOWROOMS 23 BROOK sr., W.l palates appreciate perfection. 





CHOOSE pe 


ee 
A Look for this symbo! 


IN TIME 


f, , 
ETERNA - MATIC 


self-winding watch makes 
a gift that will long be 
treasured for its beauty and 
unfailing efficiency. In this 


3 > ; / 
protected precision, non- yy ¥ / . doh 
magnetic watch the main- / OVCOUL C, z. 








spring is wound at the 
slightest hand motion by 


an ingenious noiseless, z ; i LA Cc kh A N a Ww H I T E 
unbreakable ball - bearing Photographed approx. jth actual size. : 

mechanism comprising five  ETERNA-MATIC WATCHES were the first cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
balls weighing less than with a ball-bearing, and the range includes the oS < 


; smallest self-winding watch in the world. Ladies’ 25 for 5/! 
one twenty-five-thousandth — models from £28 0 &; Men’s from £22 0 0 o i 
of an ounce 


Available from all high-class watchmakers 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 


hif-Uitnidlitig WATCHES _ SMOKING MIXTURE 


2 oz. tin- 9/6 














Sole Distributors for Great Britain and Northern Ireland (Wholesale only) 
ROBERT PRINGLE & SONS (ETERNA DEPT.) 36-42 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 





ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to H.M. to H.M. to H.M. to HM. 

King George V'] King Frederik 1X King Gustaf V The Queen of the Netherlands 
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Prectous moments 


Through four generations CHERRY HEERING has 
witnessed as well as created many precious moments. 
To-day, supplies are still not unlimited, but this old 
Danish delight will grace your day whenever and 
wherever you meet with it. 


fa CHERRY HEERING 


World famous liqueur since 1818 


























A machine to cut non-productive time 


It takes a hundred-and-one jobs of 
handling all along the production- 
distribution line. It’s a hoist, a 
truck,a loco and a“conveyor belt”. 


It is mobile, powerful, dexterous, 
versatile. It is a whole handling 
system in one. 

It will carry and tow like a [oco, 
at 12 m.p.h. indoors and out. It 
will hoist like a hydraulic lift, as 
much as 6000 pounds at a time, 
through 12 ft. in 20 seconds, It 


will turn almost on its own axis, 


pick up and lift down like a 
mechanical arm. It will climb a 
ramp with a two-ton load. It will 
lift or tow, or stack and stow, tons 
in a few minutes, like a whole 
gang of stevedores. 

Its name is the Coventry Climax 
fork lift truck—expert store-keeper, 
spack-saver, gang-of-all-work. 
And there are models, Diesel or 
petrol, of the size and capacity 
to fit your problem and your 
lay-out. 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX fork lift trucks 


For detailed information about the Coventry Climax Models best suited to your needs, write to Department 13, 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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REMINGTON Corezoue 6 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


the Finest Xmas Gift 


Watch his eyes light up when he sees this streamlined electric 
shaver! It’s a gift he’ll use every day . . . with pleasure ! He 
knows that Contour shaving will give him the smoothest shave 
he’s ever had. So give the gift he'll like to have. Ask your 
dealer to show you the new Remington Contour 6, or write now 
for illustrated leaflet to Dealer Wholesale Division (Dept. $16) 


Sm Shaving REMINGTON RAND LTD. INEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1 
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naan ADVENTURE 
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This magnificent 18 x 7ft caravan is luxuriously 
appointed . throughout. A most attractive 
feature is the new drop-down double bed which 
shuts up into the wail leaving portion for seating 
accommodation. Also one double or two single 
bed settees. Other features include oak panel- 
ling, ‘central kitchen, oven cooker, slow 
combustion stove with hot water tank, two 
wardrobes, and ample locker accomodation. 


Me the INVERT vem 
witha De Live look! 


Write for catalogue 
ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 99 Hazeiwel! Lane, Birmingham 30 
Manufacturers of Eccles Factory Trucks 


The new Eccles Drop-down 
double bed in position. (Potem 
pending) 


tHE F/AST NAME IN CARAVANS / 


| The faultless choice. 


, 1 bottle Brown Cap Port 





Lr 
By Appointment Wine Merchants fh to His Majesty The King 


_A Solution to the 


Present Problem 


Harvey's world-famous Wines packed in 
Cases and delivered to your friends before Christmas, provided 


| that orders are received not later than December roth. 


CASE NUMBER ONE CASE NUMBER THREE 


bottle Merienda Sherry 
medium dry 19/- 
bottle Shooting Sherry 
Full golden 19/6 
bottle Club Port 
Old light tawny, special 20]- 


for 60/- 


1 bottle Falanda Sherry 
Superior rich golden 20/6 


Old tawny 18/6 
for 40/6 


CASE NUMBER TWO CASE NUMBER FOUR 
1 bottle Club, Amontillado Sherry 
dry 19/- 
bottle Green Cap Port 
Fine tawny 19/6 
1 bottle Hunting Port 
Fine old tawny 22/- 


for 62/- 


CASE NUMBER SIX: RED AND WHITE BORDEAUX 
1 bottle Médoc 7I- 
1 bottle St. Emilion 

1 bottle Pomerol N.V. 


1 bottle Merienda Sherry 
Pale medium dry 19!- 
1 bottle White Cap Port I 
Old full tawny, dry 19]- 
t bottle Sauternes Supérieur 1oj- 


for 49/6 


1 bottle Graves Supérieur 8/6 

1 bottle Sauternes Supérieur 1o/- 

1 bottle Chateau Baret 1947 10/6 
for 59/- 

Carriage and Packing inclusive; cases not returnable. 


We will send a list of all our SPECIAL CHRISTMAS CASES. 
from 40/6 to 117/6, together with our current list on receipt of 


11/- 


a postcard with your-name a 


JOHN HARVEY 


& SONS LTD OF BRISTOL: FOUNDED IN 1796 


Head Office: 5 Pipe Lane, Bristol I 
London Office: 40 King Street, St. James's, S.W.l 
Scottish Office: 188 West George Street, Glasgow 
Subsidiary Companies or Branches at: Kidderminster, Cardiff, Portsmouth, 
Devonport, Chatham, Glasgow and at Beatties of Wolverhampton. 


CV8-49 














Everything happens in 
some factories 








IDLE MACHINES cuaidahls fatigns ond cocidoate are geek iptia cualean of cut 
| Aan ef it tends to mahe its markin the balance sheet solen goad are lnonped and 
heaved about by hand. 











are ° 
WHAT A DIFFERENCE when lifting and shifting are organised, 
part of a smooth production flow! Nearly always it means more production, 


less effort, lower cost per umt. 

ERE’S EFFORTLESS POWER to do lifting and 

shifting. One man and a My-Te-Min can free 
two other workers for production jobs. These 
Electric ae soon repay nesligible cost 
(from £69 w ). Running costs are . 
Maximum Toad: ads range from 400-3600 Ibs. Low 
blocks available up to 10 tons. For a My-Te-Min 
or full-scale han: installation consult KING. 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC PULLEY 
K y fh G * BLOCKS, CRANES & CONVEYORS 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
GEO. W. KING LTD, I1§ WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS. TEL. HITCHIN 960 
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Pension and Life Assurance Schemes 


The STANDARD has had a long experience 
of Pension and Life Assurance Schemes. It has 
a large department solely employed in the 
service of over a thousand schemes. STAFF 
SCHEME SUPERINTENDENTS are trained 
in the approach to managements and in 
explaining schemes to employees. They are 
experts in all the intricacies of Income Tax 
and their services are available in any part of 
the country. 


Pensions for Senior Employees 


Where a Pension Scheme is already in operation 
or where the inauguration of one is not possible, 
it may still be the wish of an employer to secure 
or augment the retirement benefits of his senior 
employees. This can best be done by Endow- 
ment Assurance policies, with Income Tax 
allowance on the premiums. 


You are invited to write for further details 
The Standard Life Assurance Company 


Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom and 





-| have you any pumping | 


anxieties ? 


Pumping used to | 


rd be aheadache... 


. but it’s really amazing what can be | 


” done these days. For instance, foods, 


chemicals, paints, oils, fats, abrasives, latex, and | 


bilge water are being successfully pumped by 


COMPRESSED AIR OPERATED 


British Patent No. 580792 
SATISFIED USERS INCLUDE:— 
Grant Bros. (Meat Canners) Ltd., Wm. P. Hartley 
Lid., Leyland Paint & Varnish Co. Ltd. Limmer & 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. Ltd., John Mackintosh & 
Sons Ltd., Norfolk Canneries Ltd., Rolls Royce Ltd. 
Write for List 70f 


Deansgate 
O06 LHS Phone 


Manchester 


ondon Techmcal Representatrve and A.M.L Mech.E. 
(Darah io Semon Street, Pall Mail E, fas wr. Wi our 2881/3 Ext. 13 





Gia CLE LTD Wate 
LOGPT. A ORDSALL LANE hI SALFORD - MANCHESTER 5] 





The One. and Only 


(TINE 








won PRE 


Liqueur to linger over 


IN ALL SIZES : 
BOTTLES, } BOTTLES, } FLASKS, MINIATURES 
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How 

to build 
a wall 

of glass 














Take the blueprint of your new factory and where the 
walls are, write the word Aluminer. Or, better still, leave that to your Architect. 
He knows all about Aluminex Patent Glazing. 

It is the all-aluminium glazing system designed by imagineers to hold in place 
vertical acres of glass. That curiously shaped bar in the drawing is the key to the whole system. 
The panes are clipped to such bars as these by means of a springy folded strip of 
aluminium shown in the same drawing. To the layman Aluminex appears fresh, intelligent and 

. new — and this may be because the minds that invented it possessed these qualities — yet, in 
fact, this is a proven and established method of building walls of glass or erecting ranges of rooflights. 
Under Capricorn and Cancer, as well as in more temperate climes, Aluminex Patent Glazing has 
long laughed at corrosion and the buffeting of gales. 
Glass Walls, for the building of 


Yes, write down the name Aluminez; 


The Aluminex Division of ALS EN eae STERN Limited 


RErItANCE woerr« s 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW 








Fathers, Mothers, Uncles, 
Aunts, Guardians, Grand- 
parents and Godparents can 
gain peace and goodwill by 
making a present to a 
“particular” boy or girl of 
a subscription to Collins 
Magazine. 


Send a postcard TO-DAY for 
prospectus to Dept. ‘O’, 
COLLINS MAG. AZINE, 14 
St. James's Place, London, 
S.W.1, or place an order with 
your bookseller or newsagent. 


COLLINS magazine 
sets the standard 


tor VLPs 
Biro de Luxe is indeed a Very Intelligent 


Present to give this Christmas and 


Important Persons in your circle of friends. 

Biro de Luxe is made to the highest standards of British 

craftsmanship in grey, maroon and black with cap, clip and 

tana of gold on silver—in any circumstances & very 
Price €5.15.0. 


‘Bi 8°0 ce Lune 
the ballpoint pon 


WITH THE WORLD @ WIDE SERVICE 
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Choose 


| palate 





FLACON 
CYDERS 


GAYMER 


the Cyder 
that best suits your 
and pocket 


from these famous 
| GAYMER 
| in flagon-size bottles. 


varieties 


OLDE ENGLISH 


\Extra Quality, 


GAYFLAG Sweet 


and GAYSEC Dry. 


| 
: Makero of fine Gydors for aver 300 Yoowe 


'WM. GAYMER & SON LTD., ATTLEBOROUGH & LONDON 


aside WE 
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¢ the touch 
0 


So convenient and comfort- 

able. The ideal present for home or office. 
Attractively finished. in beige, cream or 
black. Perfect balance; lamp stays put in 
any position. 


4-9-7 arta 


HORSTMARN 


| COUNTERPOISED LAMP 


Manufactured by Hadrili & Horstmann Ltd., 
Farncombe Hill, Godalming, Surrey. 





wee 
REST AND 
LEISURE 


CHELTENHAM 
Saget 


roundat Cosswuld-chetered 
entertainments, healthful 


Cheltenham Spa. Fine music, 

rest, un- 

rivalled Cotswold air—and glorious 

country on every side! ist-Class Hotels 

and Shops. For rail services “rly 
Stations, Offices or Agents. 


Oy 
a bondi 


s 
> 





FOR GUIDE SEND 3°STAMPSTO DEPT. m TOWN 








Visit this British-owned hotel for your Winter or 
. Facing the Rock of Gibraltar 
m 


odon. Hotel car meets aircraft at 
Gibraltar Airport. Europe's most 
Southern Hotel. 


Apply direct to Manager or 
2% Austin 
Friars, E.C.2. London Wall 5074 
or usual Agencies. 





“LAMMIE” GAUNTLETS 


FOR REAL COLD 

WINTRY WEAR 
Hand-sewn pelts with 
the natural fleece inside. 
All sizes, in a rich 
medium brown shade. 
Built for hard wear, 

e wide Gauntlet, 


cold stay out, 
Moncey bach 
if not sat- 
isfied 


51/8 
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REVOLUTIONARY! 


At last!! A quality electric dry shaver 
within the reach of all—the greatest 
advance in shaving for years. Here is 


the ideal present for your man. — Its 
hair-line accuracy is certain to please. 
It cuts those longer hairs, too! ! 


Buy today 
to avoid 
disappoint- 
ment. 


Long before the path brings you within view of a Cyprus orange 
orchard, you'll hear the beat of an engine—pumping water from 
deep in the rock to irrigate the thirsty grove. That engine is the 
grower’s greatest asset; its breakdown, his greatest risk, 
\ He places that risk with a British Insurance Company. 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 





Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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(|b 
It is always sound business to put all you can into Savings Certificates 
—and this is why :— 
@ Each Savings Certificate cost) 15/-. You can hold 500 of these 15/- units 
in addition to permitted holdings of Certificates of carlier issues. 
@ £375 invested in Savings Certificates becomes £506. 5.0 in 10 years 
time. All interest is Income Tax free. 
@ For those paying Income Tax at the full standard rate of 9/6 in the £ 


this is equivalent to a taxable investment yielding £5. 16. © per cent. 
If you are paying more than 9/6 in the £ it is even more attractive. 


Obtainable from Banks, Post Offices or through a Savings Group. 
Buy all you can NOW and hei 
LEND STRENGTH TO BRITAIN 


Issued by the National Savings C. 
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S.P.E.C 


Silexine Plastic 
Emulsion Coating 





> 


S.P.E.C. dries in an hour 
to an attractive, durable 
satin-like finish. After 72 
hours it can, if required, 
be scrubbed without 
harm. Entirely different 
from paint or oilbound 
water paints, it is thinned 
with. plain water. There 
is a wide range of shades 
and it is very easy to apply. 
There is nothing to com- 
pare with S.P.E.C. for 
private houses, schools, 
factories, restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, milking 
parlours, etc. Write for 
full details. 


SILEXINE PAINTS LTD. 93, Goldhawk Road, London, W.1 








NOTE Owing to rearmament 
the lighter tints are in short supply. 
To avoid disappointment, darker colours ; , 
st precious possesst 
should be specified wherever posvible. Mo: pr po si 


ne esd ie A whan? Sy Un oe Three wise men, being once asked what was life’s 


most precious possession, replied severally: Good 
THE CONNOISSEUR’S APPLES IN s : ° ; j 
PERFECT CONDITION Health: A True Friend: A Loving Wife. 


- Asked the same question today, they would reply 
Englands choicest in unison: A NEW WORLD 1840 GAS COOKER. 
With or without benefit of philosophers, the house-’ 

Cox's Be 


hold which has one of these incomparable cookers 
Orange enjoys all three most precious f 


Pi possessions. For good health 

ippins waits upon good cooking; a 

good cooker is a true friend; 
and a happy cook makes 

Every apple selected for superb 


size and perfect condition and s loving wife. 
yo ps See the NEW WORLD 
without refri 


rigeration 

frit the pick of the harvest 1840 Gas Cooker at your 
nearest Gas Showrooms 
and find out for your- 
self why more than 


two million loving 
to table 
oy arent 


wane colbigay sad cota. will 
Lise keep in exhibition condition the 
Please : oa 
order now 
for Christmas 
Se a oe 


b 
any : 
(Ri andes tor you fer yourname and address, —_ returnable ore ut sa 
pop he for your friends will be acknowledged 


PULL. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





wives say: 
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IF YOU COULD do more of what you like and less of what you must... 
if you could take longer holidays, and oftener...if you could rush 
rather less and rest a little more. If, if—there’s no bigger word 
than If. 


But duty ties you down, the pace of life grows faster and leaves but 
little time for the relaxation we all need. No wonder if we sometimes 
feel jaded and the will to work or play slows down | 


Then it is that Milo can be a great help and benefit. It helps to 
sustain the balance between energy spent and energy gained. Day by Commonsense tells that energy stolen by per- 
day, each day a little, it supplements the intake of those nutritive and haps months of overwork and worry is not to 
energy-giving elements which are now known to be most beneficial in be restored. rR ene ne 

: - : morning and another, perhaps at night, for a 
helping to restore and sustain nervous and physical energy. It makes few weeks, and then you’ will probably be 
a most delicious drink, and taken regularly for a few weeks it can do drinking Milo. not because you need it, but 
you nothing but good. because you like it. 


M \ LO Cup of Health 


a sustaining drink ; to strengthen the young 
and comfort the old. 


$ID. 1/6, $b. 2/6, Hb. 4/6 And it is made by NESTLE’S 
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T HAVE TO GO TO SEA 
Try the DIET way 3 You 8 A PIRATE 


doesn't it?—but not when it's 11 4 

. ALLENsURYS Dier. You see, to induce | = 

* - deep refreshing sleep your digestion 
needs just sufficient exercise to draw 
the blood away from the brain— pro- : — | iT] ; > larder door closes unfail- 
ducing a state of pleasant drowsiness. -—Q\0 = a ney, oe Sea -* 
A night-cup of AcLensurys Diet gives warily waited and fie 

your digestion this gentle exercise. It is | watched They other 

not just a milk-powder drink, but a Y cheness. Li 5 This 

perfectly balanced food-formula. Try a 4 poe raglan. larder- 

cup tonight and sleep well. 


rit | raiding was very rewerd- 
1} | ing. This piracy, however, 
J is a thing the past. 
DIET j Pussy waits in vain. The DOOR CLOSER 
/} | Guaronteed for 2 years 


Made in a minute — just add boiling water j ‘ Descriptive leaflet on request 
From Chemists & Grocers 2/4 & 4/6 - Made by Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London . B. & LTD., BROCKHURST CRESCENT, BESCOT, WALSALL, Staffs. 


Pussy discovered this 

, seeing the larder i 
door left open, she 
one 











‘ | HAVE YOU SECOND-HAND 
¢ Whatever the OCCASION... Bs JEWELLERY TO SELL? 


special efforts to purchase up to 
worth 8 balance wow stocks. 








015 .245. HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, LONDON 
8.W.16 Telephone: STReatham 200! (10 lines) 


| The Line 
Throwing 

; | Pistol whichs = 
IDEAL ’ : SE | made this 
CHRISTMAS NES oo 





= - rescue 
PRESENT for » —— = — hr possible cost 
WIM or HER LOOK FOR THE | 7420 0 
Anniversaries . . . Birthdays . . . Thank You's... aa rhs “ooe 

Get Well messages . . . Flowers have a magical LOCALFLORISTS | Ai Lifeboats are © equipped with 
way ot expressing your sentiments. And they are | this life-saving device, which 
even more appreciated when sent Telegraph-Fast li 150 yard 
through Interflora’s World-Wide Flowers-by-W ire | can project a line yards. 


service. Fresh fragrant flowers can be delivered Help oe to provide ths sofeguerd 
by sending « contribution how 








locally or almost anywhere in the free world within 
a matter of hours through members of 


PROPELLING PENCILS INTERFLORA 


\ Y WA |THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL FLOWERS-BY-WIRE SERVICE 
IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL SILVER i 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS & STATIONERS | SSUED_8Y INTERFLORA (Dept. P) 358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. LONDON, W 14 | 

















ROSS S Belfast Lemonade 








A delightful drink. Made with the same care and skill 
as is Ross’s Ginger Ale 
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LANVIN 


28 19st 


“a more splendid world” 
Ls, UGHING UP THEIR sLEEVEs is the happy prerogative of people who have 
found, together, a more splendid world than the rest of us. Feeling exalted, seeming 
inviolate, they do not look for precedents, they establish them. Millions of men and 
women have made the smoking of Craven ‘A’ a law unto themselves. Theirs the 
pleasure in the natural cork tip, so cool and smooth to their lips, which adds so much 
to the enjoyment of fine tobacco that treats their throats so kindly. Mere mortals 


must find out for themselves... 


‘A’ seldom care for other cigarettes 
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HAVE YOU 
EXPERIENCED 
GRAND MARNIERP 


Sw Grand Marnier with your after-dinner 


coffee and know the magic of France's 





finest liqueur. Here is no ordinary stimu- 
lant, no social habit or specious aid to [| 
gaiety. Made exclusively with Cognac brandy 
and long matured in the ancient cellars of 
the Chateau de Bourg-Charente, Grand Marnier is the proud 
choice of those who know the rules of civilised living. Will 
you discover this noble liqueur tonight ? 


TO CLEV&R HOSTESSES: Flavour Crépes Suzette with Grand Marnier 
Independent front wheel suspension heads the refine- 
ments in this latest Singer Nine Roadster. With a new 
sweep in its lines, new upholstery — and a limited 
allocation for the Home Market! —the Series 4AB is 


more than ever a joy to own and a joy to, handle, 


SINGER MOTORS LTD- BIRMINGHAM & COVENTRY 





FRAWCES FIWEST LIGUEUMR 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTO., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 








ill as De AW hii 
Sit I 


By Appointment 


= Ae OUTSTANDING VALUE 


L IN 
aTtco : LIFE ASSURANCE 


SERVICE 


A ision-built machine like a 
enster enous mower is best serviced by the 
makers. The fact that the ATCO 
Organisation operates its own service 
depots all over the country for the 
sole purpose of maintaining ATCO 
products in first-class efficiency is 
one of the reasons they are so 
much sought after. At each depot 
there exists the factory - trained 
personnel and specialised equipment 
necessary for really reliable service. 
May we ask ATCO Owners to 
contact their ATCO Depot now so 
that their machines may be serviced 
during the winter months? Your 
ATCO Supplier, if you wish it, can 
put you in touch. 





CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 
Whitworth Works, Birmingham, 9 
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On the job for 


There is a purposeful ring in the air of a 
Newton Chambers engineering shop. For here 
men work with a vigour, a sureness of touch, 
and a sense of pride which betoken a skilled 
team. In this same place have worked the 
fathers and grandfathers of present-day 


craftsmen, and here, most likely, will work 
their sons and grandsons. And everything that 
leaves these workshops carries with it this 
spirit—this background. At Newton Chambers 
every present-day development rests on the sure 
foundation of 158 years of hard-won experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, 
FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF TYPEWRITERS ring to your notice the 


THE OUTSTANDING 
DICTATING MACHINE 
OF TODAY 





| Demonstration given without obligation. 
Write or *phone to 


Bs ADHESIVE WOUND DRESSINGS ROYAL 
SUITABLE FOR ALL MINOR BURNS AND WOUNDS ‘ie A 


EUFLAVINE GAUZE DRESSING 90 & 60 PER TIN moncusmsrs TYPEWRITERS 


Head Offee : 
APROODUCT OF 27 BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E.! 
Cicson Gortardsla: Ltd. Telephone: WATerico 7551/8 
OLOBURY > BIRMINGHAM. 





























for Current Carrying in 


ATOMIC 
RESEARCH 


TAX Raw een Pyrotenax—the tough, non-corroding 
No Depreciation of Capital electric cable—is playing a full part 
ee ee in the development of atomic 
Sudan Se Yow Ws, | | emarey n Betain, 20 in many 
TOTAL ASSETS £2,000,000 other projects of national 


MAIDENHEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


58, KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD 
Telephone ; Maidenhead 3571-2 


FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 


Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 
WU-SWIFT LTO 0+ «6©ELLAND + YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
RAVEL SICKNESS BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 
ow 
= x 












































. ns 


~~ 38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. 111: REGENT 4774 





Brown Grain Hide Ankle Boot— 
built on wide, easy fittings to take 
thick stockings—thoroughly 
waterproof and suitable 

for nailing. 

Based on the formula . wed for our “ , \ Price £8.15.0 per pair 


ings and proved by countless peace-time FROM ALL CHEMISTS plus 1/6d. postage 
travellers. 


For Enjoyable Travel by BUS - GAR « TRAIN « SHIP - PLANE 
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STRENGTH 
AND INTEGRITY 


Friendly contact with each customer 
is synonymous with the banking house 
of Glyn, Mills & Co. No matter 
whether it is a private customer or a 








large concern, this bank still preserves 
the personal touch. It also provides 
a completely modern banking service, 
one that has earned a reputation for 
strength and integrity throughout the 


world, 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: 
Royal Bank of Scotland, Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd, 

















SHERRY 


(PRODUCE OF SPAIN) 


Lorival continue to provide their customers with a first-class 


REGAL PORT @®) =- 


(PRODUCE OF Wits Lorival about your requirements of ebonite and plastic products. 
Tawny, Ruby or White a= 


ae if SCR. 
| : PLASTICS 


UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL LTD + LITTLE LEVER + NR. BOLTON + LANCS 











PRIVATE 
TREATMENT 
in ; 


In the event of serious illness or operation many 
people still prefer private advice and treatment to 
the National Health Service, but are afraid of the 
cost. The non-profit-making B.U.P.A. offers an 
inexpensive solution. For a moderate annual sub- 
scription, the Association pays all or a major part 
of the cost of private specialist, nursing home or 
hospital paybed treatment, leaving members free 
to make their own arrangements. 


Send for brochure explaining how you and your 
dependants can become members, to : 


THE BRITISH UNITED 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


President : The Viscount Nuffield, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
REF. 22-33 
61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.!I 
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For he’s 
a jolly good fellow 


popular wherever he goes. Self 
assurance is natural to him, the reason— 
he’s got confidence in the clothes he 
wears. This casual but well-cut rain- 
coat for instance . . . superbly tailored, 
right to the last detail, lined with the 
finest quality materials available, 
made from gabardine woven in our 
own Yorkshire mills . . . a garment 
which comes up to his insistence on 
quality, and down to the moderation 
he demands in cost. 


“ The Lancaster“ 
There’s no doubt about it, 
a Robert Hirst Raincoat is 
unquestionably one of the 
finest * buys" you can make 
today. 


Send for name of nearest stockist to: 


Robert Hirst & Co. Ltd., Hammerain 
House, Hammerton St., Bradford. 











GREAT BRITAIN 


To the tune of big business everywhere Remington is 
setting the pace. It swings efficiency into top gear... 
promotes increased production ...and lives up to the big 
things expected of its super streamlined appearance. It’s a 
winner all the way . . . backed by all the VERY latest aids 
to smoother, speedier typing that have made the name 
of Remington famous. Write today for illustrated folder. 


REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept. K.M.C.59) 
x New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. Tel: CHAncery 8888 
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GODFREY { JAVIS 


Se 


chauffeur-driven 
i We’ self-drive 


Seur-vrive : 1951 5-seater 
MORRIS-OXFORD and ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY saloons ‘ 
CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN : 1951 ROLLS-ROYCE 6-passenger Limousines and 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 6-passenger Limousines and 3/4-passenger saloons 
CAR WILL MEET. YOU ANYWHERE—ANYTIME 
YOUR DRIVING LICENCE and all documents obtained 
TOURS AND ITINERARIES PLANNED 


Special short-term contract rates for periods of three months or longer between September and May. 


EUROPE’S LARGEST CAR HIRE OPERATORS—ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


call or write 
telephone 
cable 


Regent fuel ana, 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: SLOane 0022 Cables: Quickmilez, London 

Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 (GlAdstone 6474) 
lubricate Godfrey Davis Cars 


BETTER BUY REGENT ON THE ROAD 
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With any gift hall-marked 
** four-seven-eleven”’ you are sure 
to be right . 


seventeen or seventy. Priced for very " 


- whether her age be 


special giving or as a fragrant greeting 
to a wider circle. 


‘Kershaw binoculars 
for Christmas 


For full details of the Kershaw Vanguard, Reliant, 
Olympic and other models, ask your local Kershaw 
Dealer or write for the book on Binoculars : 


KERSHAW-SOHO (Sales) LTD Dept. Pyj1x 
MORTIMER HOUSE, 37-41 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, 
A Company within the J. Arthur Rank Organisation 

















| Ka EAU DE COLOGNE 4711’ Famous RHINE LAVENDER 
With the Blue and Gold label... the In sizes for the handbag or dressing 
ideal choice for her because it does table, from 4/3 to 13/3. 


not clash with any other perfume. 
The would-be invader, Philip of Spain, 


Caught a cold when his Armada ran into rain. 


Apparently he had never heard of Pluto, 


\ 


there is NO 
substitute for 


Jsawed by the International Weol Secretariat 


Nor, for that matter, ‘‘ La Lana no tiene substituto’’. 














Handbag size 4/3. Other sizes up to 
39/6. Wickered bottles 22/-, 42/-, 84/-. 


| *TOSCA’ Perfumed 
EAU DE COLOGNE 
The freshness of ‘471 1° combined with 
the lasting perfume of ‘Tosca’. From 


3/9 to 12/9. 


| “a70t' GIFT COFFRETS Attractive Cof- 
frets of ‘4711’ matched products, at 
prices from 8/- to 25/-. 


“471 BATH CUBES perfumed with 
Eau de Cologne, Tosca and Rhine 
Lavender, assorted 4/3. 


TOSCA’ Concentrated Perfume 
A memorable perfume with the glam- 
our of the unusual. In charming 


vellow-lined, blue silk Pochettes, 
13/9 and 7/9. 


ALL PRICES INCLUDE PURCHASE TAX 


* In the shops you will find many more ‘four-seven-eleven’ gifts 
in aitractive boxes to make this a beautiful Christmas for her! 


Made in England by &. J. REUTER COMPANY LYD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. — <> 








POINT ISSEUR 
arf Mey > gourt Reve, 
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“-King Geors® © Sm crempent! 


As a delightful alternative to 
gin and squash, try Gordon's 
Orange or Lemon Gin- they're 
different. Gordon’s Orange 
and Lemon Gincan be enjoyed 
in many ways. Neat, they are 
delightful at any time. Mixed 
with Vermouth or Sherry they 
are excellent appetisers or 


cocktails. As a cooling drink 
they will be found refreshing COGNAC 


and invigorating mixed with * rue BRANDY OF NAPOLEON | 


Tonic Water or Ginger Ale. —" 
‘Keeps Good € ompany ) 
G Cc =. a re 








By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
to H.M. King George Vi 


BOTTLE 32/- 

HALF BOTTLE 16/9d 

MINIATURE 3/5d 
U.K. ONLY 


What better choice than an ANTLER 
Case—a gift to give lasting pleasure, which 


; oO R A Al G a & iy y . a so well conveys — of Christmas 
LE yy Oo Rr G bd al The most distinguished name in Travel Goods 


Jhé Paryect Faust From ANTLER Authorised DEALERS 


co LTo. BIRMINGHAM, 3 
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For soft, lustrous hair, use Brylcreem! For handsome, healthy hair, 

use Brylcreem! Brylcreem makes your appearance a smart one, wherever you go, 

whatever you do. Massage your hair with Brylcreem every day and see how its pure 

oils give your hair that vital, well-cared-for look. Brylcreem controls the hair without 

excessive oiliness, because the oils in Brylcreem are emulsified. That means clean 

grooming. That means lasting hair-health. Ask for Brylcreem — in tubs 1/8, 2/6, and 
4/6, or handy tubes 2/6. 


BRYLCREEM is emulsified for clean grooming 


Prated 2 bagiand by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with oue additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10. Bouverie Street, Londea, E-C4—WEDNESDAY. November 28. 1951. 





